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By JOHN M. BREWER 





Assisted by Twenty-two Associates, 
Members of Research Classes in the 
Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 


304 pages, 544 x 8%, $2.50 
McGraw-Hit_ VocaTionaL TExtTs 
A book of 149 cases dealing with problems in and plans for the adminis- 


tration of educational and vocational guidance. It is equipped with an intro- 
ductory chapter on the case method and case reports. It outlines clear and 








ah effective methods of analyzing the case statements, finding the pertinent issues, 
a . elaborating the pros and cons of each such issue, setting forth the alternative 
ere solutions or lines of action suggested, and reaching a well supported conclu- 
k, sion in reference to the case. 

2 ; 

a The cases are classified under four heads — 

Sly. - 

Pe Part I. EpucationaL GUIDANCE 

Part II. Vocationat GUIDANCE 
‘lo PartIII. THe PersoNNEL AND EQUIPMENT FOR GUIDANCE 
-) 
“a Part IV. P rans ror EpucaTIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The plan of the book is to present under each chapter heading a number 
of cases related to a major topic of educational and vocational guidance. 


The book will be useful not only in courses in vocational guidance but also 
for students of school administration and secondary education. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Penn Terminal Building 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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THE CONTRIBUTION TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF 
PROFESSOR PAUL H. HANUS 


JoHN M. BREWER 


Harvard University 


Perhaps no pioneer of vocational 
guidance deserves more honor at our 
hands than does Professor Paul H. 
Hanus of Harvard University, and the 
occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday 
anniversary, occurring March 14, 1930, 
is a fitting time in which to express our 
gratitude. Professor Hanus was always 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Boston Vocation Bureau and gave 
to it his experience in educational ad- 
ministration and public affairs, heading 
a group of distinguished public men and 
women in the administration of the Bu- 
reau. While Mr. Bloomfield, as execu- 
tive of the Bureau, organized the vari- 
Ous activities, Professor Hanus was al- 
ways consulted, helped to shape them 
wisely, and was responsible for Har- 
vard’s cooperation which meant national 
recognition of the movement and the in- 
terest of educational people in a move- 
ment which up to that time had been 
connected wholly with social service or- 
ganizations. 


My own debt to Professor Hanus is 
enormous. He guided my study of vo- 
cational guidance and by his searching 
and just criticisms indicated something 
of the extent of the task involved in the 
organization of effective plans of voca- 
tional guidance. This task I found had 
already been well set forth by him in 
an article first published in the School 
Review for January, 1911, and later in 
Bloomfield’s “Readings in Vocational 
Guidance,” pages 92-95. 

There is no better way to indicate the 
clear understanding which Professor 
Hanus twenty years ca- 
tional guidance than to reproduce in 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine this 
article. Note how clearly it is indicated 
that vocational guidance is an important 
part of the educational ind, 
above all, how the choice of vocation is 
set forth as a matter of enlightenment 
and _ self-determination The task he 
outlines still be organized 
and executed 
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Vocational Guidance and Public 
Education 


Paut H. Hanus 


Education, Emeritus, Harvard 
University 


At the First National Conference on 
Vocational Guidance held in Boston un- 
der the joint auspices of the Boston 
Vocation Bureau and the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce on November 15 and 
16, 1910, several hundred persons were 
in attendance. Forty-five cities sent 
delegates, including cities as widely 
separated as New York, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Grand Rapids. 
It is apparent that the problems of sys- 
tematic vocational guidance are attract- 
ing the attention their importance de- 
serves, 

These problems are, of course, not 
new. But organization for systematic 
attention to them is very recent. It has 
been stimulated by and is naturally as- 
sociated with three important contem- 
porary tendencies in public education. 
These tendencies are really only differ- 
ent phases of one comprehensive move- 
ment for approximating more closely 
our democratic ideal of individual 
welfare and social progress. They 
are the safeguarding and promotion of 
bodily health and vigor by an important 
extension of the work of the depart- 
ments of school hygiene and physical 
training in our schools; the progres- 
sive establishment of public vocational 
schools of elementary and secondary 
grade, that is, of vocational schools 
other than professional schools, for in- 
creasing the efficiency of all who work 
in industry, agriculture, or commerce; 
and a widespread effort to make the 
nonvocational schools we already have, 
of every grade and kind, more vital— 
that is, to make the pupil’s school life so 
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a part of his whole life 
it shall be and remain a guiding fo: 
no matter at what point his school 
must close. 

It is clear that with these tendenci 
well established in the schools the que 
tion of vocational guidance is a pressi! 
question. Where these tendencies 
not yet marked, vocational guidance 
equally essential, for there the pupil 
likely to be quite helpless when 
makes the transition from school to v 
cation—a momentous transition indeed 
This transition cannot be safe unless the 
choice of the pupil’s life-career is ci 
liberate. Even then mistakes will be 
made, but we may expect that they w 
be small in number and importanc: 
compared with the mistakes of randor 
choice or mere “job-hunting.” 

A wise choice of a calling demand 
accessible opportunities of satisfactory 
preparation for it, adaptation of per 
sonality and capacity to it, and a know 
edge of the conditions of employment 
and of the prospective rewards, materia! 
spiritual, and social, of satisfactory work 
in it. These are problems of vocationa 
guidance. How much depends on their 
satisfactory solution for each ambitious 
youth, both for himself and for society 
need not be dwelt upon. What we must 
deplore now is the absence of such guid- 
ance for the great majority of each gen 
eration, and the fact that until quite re- 
cently we have been unconscious of our 
duty in this respect; or at least that we 
have not endeavored to equip ourselves 
satisfactorily to discharge that duty. 

Who the wisest vocational counselors 
may be, in the end, we cannot now saj 
Perhaps the parents, made conscious by 
their own vocational guidance in youth 
of its significance and importance, and 
more responsive to their whole duty to 
their children in this respect than most 
of them have been in the past; perhaps 
the employers of children and youth, 
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also rendered more responsive to the 
permanent welfare of their employees 
than many of them now are, and know- 
ing better than anyone else the advan- 
ages and the limitations of the employ- 
ment they offer, and the disadvantages 
to themselves of the present haphazard 
choice of their employees; perhaps the 
teachers, always solicitous for the future 
of their charges and rendered by some 
training for this work more competent 
to cope with the difficult problems of vo- 
cational guidance than most of them 
now feel themselves to be; perhaps a 
body of vocational counselors specially 
trained for the purpose—a body of men 
and women each of whom knows equally 
well the children and youth whom they 
counsel and a group of employments 
open to them; perhaps all of these to- 
gether. But, whoever may be the wisest 
counselors in the end, it is clear that we 
cannot wait to make a_ beginning. 
There is too much at stake. Our present 
duty is plain, namely, to seek to give to 
all these prospective and present coun- 
selors—for they have been and they will 
continue to be vocational advisers—the 
best available equipment for their re- 
sponsibilities. This is one of our most 
important tasks, and one of the most 
difficult. 

It is clear that much preparation is 
needed by those on whom the duty of 
vocational guidance may fall. Informa- 
tion must be had of the young people 
themselves, their physical condition, 
their capacity, their ambitions, the op- 
portunities and circumstances of their 
lives; similarly, information is needed 
about occupations, their advantages and 
disadvantages in view of the natural and 
acquired equipment for them possessed 
by prospective workers, the kind of 
preparation required for them, and the 
extent and quality of the available 
preparation for a progressive career in 
them, and what success in them means. 








PROFESSOR PAUL H. HANUS 


To gather this information and make it 
available for use will require time and 
effort. And to give satisfactory guid- 
ance by properly trained persons to the 
great body of young people whose life 
work is now almost inevitably deter- 
mined by chance will require an army 
of devoted workers. 

Of course, preparation for the transi- 
tion from school life to life work must 
be gradual. That transition must be seen 
from afar by the pupil. Vocational 
guidance cannot be safely deferred until 
the pupil is on the threshold of the 
world’s work. A satisfactory vocation 
must be a goal toward which his 
thoughts and ambitions have been di- 
rected during the entire period of his 
tutelage. But the school must not pre- 
maturely narrow the pupil’s outlook or 
his educational opportunities. 

Up to about fourteen years of age, by 
statute, in all progressive countries, all 
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children must go to school. But when 
they are fourteen years old most of them 
must face the problem of how to make 
a living. For some time they have been 
asking, “‘What am I to be?” At this 
moment, general or incidental vocational 
information is no longer adequate. It 
is accordingly a culminating period for 
specific vocational guidance. The coun- 
selor is not to tell the pupil now, or at 
any time, what vocation to enter. It is 
his duty to make sure that whatever vo- 
cation the pupil enters, he enters it de- 
liberately, and with as full a knowledge 
of all that this step means as can be gb- 
tained. The counselor does not prescribe 
a vocation which the pupil takes. The 
pupil chooses his vocation after full con- 
sideration of all the factors and conse- 
quences of his choice. Nevertheless, the 
time for choice has come, and the issues 
must be met. 

One important duty of all the advisers 
of youth is to bring home to all who can 
be brought to see it the enormous value 
of more education for every capable pu- 
pil, no matter when he leaves school— 
and no matter whether the chief purpose 
of the school he attends is to teach him 
how to live or how to make a living. 
One valuable result of satisfactory voca- 
tional counseling ought therefore to be 
to lengthen the period ef education for 
all but the incurably dull or the per- 
manently unambitious. 

During the entire high-school period 
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vocational insight and aims still require 
attention; but another culminating pe 
riod for specific vocational guidance } 
comes at the close of the pupil’s se by 
ondary-school career, when all but 
small percentage of those who remained 
in school four years after leaving the ele. 
mentary school must begin to earn their 
living. Beyond the school, in the 
lege, the need of vocational guidance 
by no means at an end. 

All this means that throughout 
entire educational career the pupil's \ 
cational insight and vocational purpos 
should be progressively developed. Eac} 
pupil’s attention should be directed to a } =m 


vocation to which he may reasonabl) wi 
aspire; that is, every pupil should be | ot] 
gradually to realize that a suitable \ 
cation, accessible to him and adapt all 
to him, is indispensable to a useful and pr: 
happy life. As he approaches the end F be 
of his school career, whatever his age gir 
may be, he should come to see that } 
vocation will be not only the means of evi 
satisfying his personal wants and am! sci 
tions, but because it is the chief mea: he: 
of establishing significant relations be rat 
tween himself and his fellow men, it 
also the source of such public service ant 
he is capable of and may be called upon * pre 
to render. And about the time he mu: est 
leave school or college he ought to hay tiv 
an answer to the questions, How can | act 
best realize my ambitions? What vo | 
tion ought I to choose? cor 
ye the 
( 
plo 
her 
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gp A CODE OF ETHICS FOR COUNSELORS 

uidance } Prepared for “The Personal Side of Counseling,” class at Detroit Teachers College, 

l’s sec- by John F. Reinel, Instructor of Printing, at the Nolan Intermediate School, Detroit, 

but 4 nmigan, 

mained With abundant faith in the work of the counselor, with a keen 

the ele. sense of the high privileges and opportunities which it affords to 

n their serve the pupils; and with a deep desire to define and standardize 

se oak those principles of practice through which greatest service may be 

Sa rendered and greatest esteem may accrue to the projession, the 
following Code of Ethics is proposed as a comprehensive guide to 
conduct. 

ut 

sled Tue CHILD as to the needs and achievements of the 

oo 1. To guard the confidential infor- schools and to promote constructive co- 

ed toa } mation secured in interviews and other- operation in the proper training of the 

onabl wise as scrupulously as do members of youth. — 

| be led other long-established professions. 3. To assume such obligations and re- 

ape 2. To view the child as the center of sponsibilities in the community as shall 

dapted all school effort and favor no plan or C¢ncourage citizens to display an active 

ful and practice which is known to be of no interest in counseling. 

he end benefit to the best interests of boys and Pasmers 

lis ag girls. 

hat his 3. To employ tests, interviews and 1. To seek intelligent cooperation be 

ans of every other possible means to secure a tween the school and the home in mat- 

| aml! scientific conception of the pupil’s ters relating to the development of the 

means } health, mental ability, personality and child for entrance in society. 

ms be- } rate of improvement. 2. To respect wishes of parents where 

n, it is 4. To revere unfolding personality Scientific procedure confirms the opinion 

vice and surround pupils with such a school of the parents in the selection of a 

d upon | program as shall tend to stimulate full- Course or vocation for the child. 

emus! | est individual development through ac- o_o 

o have } tive participation in a number of varied > ~— 

can | . activities. 1. To seek the largest possible vision 

t voca- § for the profession as a worthy life’s 


a 





5. To testify frankly, candidly and 
confidentially on the qualifications of 
the child. 

6. To secure for the child such em- 
ployment as is in keeping with his or 
her abilities, at a wage commensurate 
with the child’s training. 


THE COMMUNITY 


1. To recommend students to posi- 
tions they are qualified to hold as 
proven by their record in school. 

2. To keep the community informed 










work and to maintain an open mind and 
sympathetic attitude toward the advance 
of counseling. 

2. To promote the profession by per- 
sonal affiliation with professional organ- 
izations and by striving to raise its stand- 
ards and increase public confidence in its 
program of service. 


THE SCHOOL 
1. To assist the administration to 
carry out the policies of the school 
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where the success of the policies hinges SELI 

on a duty recognized as in the routine of 1. To exalt sterling character al 
a counselor. success and cultivate all personal qua 


2. To cooperate with teachers in an ties essential to high ethical conduct 
effort to adjust difficulties arising in the 2. To improve in professional kno 
classroom so that an attitude of interest edge and grow continually in efficier 


Oat a 





will enable both student and teacher to 
work at the highest efficiency 


and service, always manifesting 
professional spirit 
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EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM OF MOTION PICTURE 
INDUSTRY * 


MarIAN L. ME! 


Director, Division of Women and Children, 


Central Casting Corporation, Hollywood, 


It is a strange thing that one group 

f casual workers in one industry, that 
ndustry practically entirely centered in 
ne fairly small locality, can have been 
a matter of such concern to the country 
at large. Yet the motion picture extra 
has been an exciting factor in fiction and 
has presented problems in fact which the 
motion picture industry has been at 
some pains to meet and solve. Because 
the public generally thinks of extras as 
women, we will refer to them in this dis- 
cussion as women, although it may in- 
terest you to know that our employment 
records show that men outnumber wom- 
en between two and three to one in 
placements. It was the girl, fired by 
ambition for fame and fortune, or un- 
happy at home, who first blazoned the 
way with publicity; soon every girl who 
had strayed away from home was, in the 
public eye, headed for Hollywood. 

The industry was in its first period of 
development in those days. Each pro- 
ducer was a unit to himself, with a thou- 
sand problems to solve beside the prob- 
lem of the unimportant extra. By 1924 
and 1925 production had developed in 
the direction of spectacular pictures, in 
which hundreds and thousands of extras 
were used in a single scene. This was 
further encouragement to the motion 
picture aspirant; surely anyone could 
enter these ranks on the way to Star- 
dom, 

The studios have always been widely 


* Address given before the International 
Association of Policewomen, American Con- 
terence of Social Work, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, June 26, 1929. 


California 


scattered. Seeking employment in them, 
in the old days, meant a daily studio- 
to-studio visit, as far as carfare and 
strength would permit, soliciting each 
studio casting director for a job, Later, 
commercial casting agencies grew up— 
employment agencies operated by pri- 
vate individuals to whom the extra paid 
an employment fee of from seven to ten 
per cent of her day’s pay. 

As the industry grew, it became uni- 
fied to meet the problems common to all, 
and out of this unification came the 
Association of Motion Picture Produc- 
ers, an organization which at this time 
represents 95 per cent of all motion pic- 
ture productions. 

The first step toward the present 
method of extra employment was taken 
when Miss Mary van Kleek of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, at the request of 
Mr. Hays, made a study of various con- 
ditions in the industry, including that 
of employment. She was able to devote 
only a short time to the survey, at the 
close of which she recommended that a 
special study of employment problems 
be made by the industry. 

Central Casting Corporation. This 
was done, with the cooperation of the 
State Commissioner of Labor and other 
agencies and persons interested in prob- 
lems of employment; and in January, 
1926, the Central Casting Corporation 
came into being as the Producers’ free 
employment bureau for extra players. 
Mr. Fred W. Beetson, Executive Vice- 
President of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, is its president. The 
bureau is owned and operated by the 
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Producers, and no employment fee what- 
soever is paid by the extra. 

The purpose of the bureau is to main- 
tain a list of men, women, and children 
sufficient in number, and sufficiently 
varied in ages, types, and qualifications, 
to meet any conceivable call for extras. 

When the Central Casting Bureau 
was opened, the studios served by it 
each contributed a list of extras then ac- 
tive, or at least on call, in the industry; 
and the sum total of the lists proved to 
be approximately 11,000 adults, of 
whom about five thousand were men and 
six thousand were women. Our records 
show that our average daily placement 
of 1928 was 756. The combination of 
these two statements gives you at once 
the unsolved problem of the extra (who, 
however, cannot be made to recognize 
it as her problem)—the division of the 
loaf into so many minute that 
practically no individual extra can hope 
for maintenance from the industry. The 
reason for this division among many is 
the wide diversification in the orders 
given by the studios. 

The first function of the Central Cast- 
ing Corporation is to act as a clearing 
house for all its studios. A movie-mind- 
ed newcomer to Hollywood will often 
make her way first of all to the studio 
whose name she happens to remember as 
the producer of favorite pictures. When 
she enters the casting office of that 
studio she will be greeted by a large 
poster which informs her that that 
studio engages all its extra players 
through the Central Casting Corpora- 
tion, and she is instructed to apply there 
for information. On the day designated 
for her application (for separate days 
are maintained for men and women ap- 
plicants) she presents herself at the bu- 
reau. All interviewing of women is 
done by a woman, whether at the time 
of application or at subsequent times 


slices 
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when women may need information 
think they have cause to present co: 
paints for adjustment. This policy has 
been followed since the beginning of t 
bureau. 

There can be only one of two reasons 
for accepting a new applicant, in view 
of the present over-supply of extras; t 





applicant represents a type which n 
be needed and of which we have not 
sufficient number; or she is well above 
the average of those of her type alread 
registered. Veedless to sav, the nu 
ber selected is smalli—less than one-h 
of one per cent of 
present themselves. 
It is no easy task to convince a pers 
whose heart is set in the direction of er 
tering pictures that there is no place f 
her there; nor do we feel that in mar 
instances we are convincing, but we d 
know that a person refused registratior 
in the bureau must finally accept that a 
indicative that she cannot claim to 
part of the industry, and willingly or ur 
willingly must eventually find her pla 
in some other field instead of remaining 
a drifter, and perhaps finally a charg 
on the community. One effect of this 
policy has been to restrict unfortunate , 
publicity which, several years ago, at 
tached itself automatically to the indus 
try whenever an accident, divorce 
suicide occurred. Now, before the vic 
tim of one of these calamities is de 
scribed as a “beautiful extra girl” or 
“screen actress,” the press calls the bu 
reau and establishes the fact that the 
girl was or was not registered as an ex 


tra. If she is registered, she is de 
scribed as an extra; if she is not, she is 
not credited to the industry. ; 


The form of registration used is ar 
interesting development, as it establishes 
a personal record in addition to the phy 
sical description which, with a photo 
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graph, used to constitute the only iden- 
tification of an extra. 

The application for registration be- 
gins with a brief statement from which 
the following is quoted: ‘The great vari- 
ation of types of pictures made, requir- 
ing all races and nationalities, children, 
etc., makes extra employment most 
casual. It may be months before a pic- 
ture will be made requiring your serv- 
ices. Our records for the period of a 
year showed that only 135 men out of 
the 5,000 registered averaged three days 
yf work a week, or better. Only 43 out 
of the 6,000 registered women averaged 
three days a week, or better. It was 
necessary for this group of men and 
women to maintain an extensive ward- 
robe in order to secure that type of work. 
The above statistics would indicate that 
very few people are deriving a living 
from extra work.” 

The applicant, before going further 
with her application, signs her name to 
the following: “I have read the above 
statement carefully, and in making my 
application I understand that there is no 
guarantee of work.” 

It is the policy of this organization to 
put this information squarely before 
the applicant, so that those whose re- 
sponsibilities are too heavy to permit 
them to depend on casual work may face 
that fact first instead of last. 

The registration then requires these 
facts: 


Length of residence in California, and 
in Los Angeles 

Former place of residence 

Marital status 

Statement as to dependents 

Statement as to other employment or 
income 

Residence—whether at home, with 
friends, boarding, or keeping house 

Citizenship—nationality, length of 


residence in the United States: a 
voter at the last election 

Schools and colleges attended—tech- 
nical or trade training 

Have you ever been arrested? 

Names and addresses of two employ- 


ers 

Iwo references, other than relatives 
or employers 

This is followed by a very full per- 


sonal description and listing of ward- 
robe and special qualifications 

It is small wonder that the applicant, 
at the end of this rather awe-inspiring 
catechism, isks where she 
is to put her fingerprint 


occasionally 


Our records—not only the registration 
record described above but the record 
of employment which is kept individ- 
ually in the case of approximately 2,000 
of those who work with any degree of 
regularity—have been put at the service 
of a number of public 
the police and other municipal depart- 
ments, Travelers Aid, and 
relief organizations, and it is to be hoped 
that as time goes on they will be in- 
creasingly used by such organizations 
wherever they can be of service 

The waiting room of the bureau pre 
sents daily a very human kaleidoscope 
of problems, and there is a decided ad- 
vantage in having them concentrated in 
one place. The bureau in itself does no 
relief work, nor does it attempt to seek 
employment in other fields for the candi- 
dates whom it refuses. But it does di- 
rect those needing help, whereve: 
ble, into the channels of 
lished agencies. As an illustration: co- 
operation with the Travelers’ Aid has in 
several instances brought about the re- 
turn to their homes outside of the State, 
girls who would not of their own initia- 
tive have sought funds or aid from par- 
added that 


organizations 


consulates, 


possi- 


other estab- 


ents or friends. It may be 








the number of girls for whom we have 
inquiries from the police department 
and the Travelers’ Aid is remarkably 
small. 

How selected. The color- 
ful side of our picture is the actual se- 
lection of extras for the day’s work in 
the studios. The casting staff consists of 
men whom years of study and observa- 
tion have made walking encyclopedias 
of our registered extras. 

At the end of the studio day, which 
may be four or five o'clock depending 
upon light and other factors, the direc- 
tor of a picture at a studio takes stock 
of his day’s work and instructs his as- 
sistant, and through him his studio cast- 
ing office, as to his requirements for 
extras for the following day’s work. He 
has been working, we will say, on the 
interior of a cafe; and this shot finished, 
he proceeds next day to the hero’s re- 
turn home to his native German town. 
The casting office of the studio calls one 
of the bureau’s casting staff and dictates 
something like the following: 


extras are 


One six-piece German band—all good 
types 

One man for Mayor—1l woman for 
Mayor's wife 

One girl, 18 to 20, pretty, German 
type, for Mayor’s daughter 

Fifty women, mixed ages, German 
types, passers-by 

Fifty men—villagers 

One man for train conductor, able to 
do a bit 

One policeman 

One fruit vendor 


and so on and so on, until you can shut 
your eyes and see the scene. 

This order comes into the casting 
room of the Bureau, a long room down 
the center of which runs a _ table 
equipped with telephones—before each 
sits a casting director. 
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At this busy period of the day 
telephone switchboard requires two oj 
ators who have to work swiftly to han 
the average of 800 calls an hour whik 
come in over the board, at the peak. 
The extras are instructed to telephon 
in for employment—they are not per 
mitted to apply for it in person. Nor 
can they do more thar give their names 
to the operators, in turn repeat 
them aloud for the benefit of the casting 
staff. “Ann Robbins,” calls an operator 
It may sound impossible, but it is actu- 
ally true that if Ann is one of the two 
thousand fairly outstanding extras, any 
casting man at that table can tell you 
that she is a pretty little brunette, five 
feet three, a clever dancer, and owns ar 
attractive wardrobe. 

The first man hears her name and 
gives no sign to the operator. Ann is 
not suited to his German set, Latin type 
as she is. The second man, working on 
a set of Austrian soldiers, passes her by. 
The third man who is selecting good- 
looking men and women for an exclusive 
cafe, looks hopeful as he hears her 
name; he glances again at his order 
which reads “all women five feet five or 
over,” and settles back in his chair, 
saying nothing. But the fourth man, 
who has a collegiate set before him, calls 
“Give me Ann Robbins,” and his line 
being plugged in, says, “Working tomor- 
row, Ann? No? Eight o’clock tomor- 
row morning, rain or shine, Fox Studi 
Director Brown, cute sport outfit 
check’s seven fifty”—which cryptic code 
is perfectly intelligible to Ann—she has 
a job for tomorrow. 

But bearing in mind those two figures 
—a daily average of 756 chosen from a 
group of 11,000—you know that there 
are few lucky Anns or Bobs, and for the 
unlucky ones the operators, after wait- 
ing a minute for a sign from the casting 
directors and receiving none, go back to 


who 
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their keys and murmur, “Nothing in. 
Nothing in. Sorry, nothing in,” until it 
sounds like a dirge. 

Undoubtedly the great attraction 
which picture work seems to exert, aside 
from the desire for personal expression 
in acting, which a few undoubtedly have, 
is due to the high scale of wages offered 
for casual work. In 1928, $7.50 and 
$10.00 checks were paid in approximate- 
ly 70 per cent of the extra placements. 
[hese amounts cover a basic eight-hour 
day only, and high overtime rates pre- 
vail—an additional quarter of a check 
for anything up to two extra hours; an 
additional half check after two hours 
and up to four hours; and a three-quar- 
ter additional check between the fourth 
and sixth extra hours, after which a full 
additional check is paid. 

Employment conditions for women 
extras are controlled by the State Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission, whose high 
standard includes the overtime provi- 
sions given above; a requirement that 
women be paid immediately, at the 
studio, at the end of the engagement; 
that they be paid for all waiting and re- 
hearsal time, and for the time spent in 
checking in and out of studio wardrobe. 
They must be given carfare when they 
report on calls subject to weather condi- 
tions and the weather will not permit 
work. Other requirements provide for 
comfort and safety in working condi- 
tions. 

Under the law, these standards can be 
enforced only in the case of women and 
children, but by action of the Producers 
they were voluntarily extended to the 
employment of men extras. 

The standards of employment of chil- 
dren are even more carefully defined 
than those of women. Every boy and 
girl under the age of eighteen comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Los Angeles 
Board of Education. The industry may 
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select a child for his special qualifica- 
tions, but he is not officially registered 
either in the Central Casting Corpora- 
tion nor in a studio until he has passed 
the physical examination of the Board 
of Education; and in the case of a child 
of school age, until his school standing 
has been established by the Board 
satisfactory. These two forms of 
amination are repeated quarterly as long 
as the child is registered in the industry. 
The guardianship of the Board of Edu- 
cation is actual, for a representative of 
that department, either a teacher or a 
welfare worker, must on every 
whether at a studio or on location, re- 
gardless of whether or not the child is 
of school age, and during vacation as 
well as school periods. When children 
are employed by a studio on a regular 
school day, three hours of their allowed 
eight (if of spent in 
study under the teacher provided by the 
Board of Education, and paid for by 
the studio. Several of the studios 
have completely equipped schoolrooms. 
Where an actual schoolroom is not pro- 
vided, the Board of Education calls for 
the provision of a room, chairs, table, 
blackboard, and school library which 
will include a minimum of school 
books. 

The use of children is limited by the 
industry to occasions where their pres- 
ence in a picture is necessary to lend 
reality to the scene or to bring out some 
special point in the story. Children’s 
placements represent only 3 per cent of 
the total number of placements made, 
and the report for one year, 1927, 
showed that 70 per cent of the children 
employed during that year worked ten 
days or less. 

The Central 
serves the extras as a clearing house for 
complaints—the only bar being that 
lack of employment wit: not be accepted 
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as a basis for complaint, or even for dis- 
cussion. All complaints must be written 
out and signed, as it is surprising to see 
the number of so-called complaints that 
vanish into thin air when they are re- 
duced to facts and figures, records and 
dates, instead of gossip and hearsay. 
During the last three or four years 
the industry has had the sympathetic 
cooperation of the press of the country 
in an attempt to present employment 
conditions as they really are. Writers 
have willingly spent days in observation 
of employment conditions and have tried 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE * 


Harotp P. THomas 


Director, Research and Guidance, Springfield, Massachusetts 


What is Guidance? 


What activities are involved in Guidance? 
How can we give Guidance? 


These are but a few samples of the 
questions confronting any service club 
that begins to realize that in guidance 
are found numerous opportunities for 
No doubt these questions con- 
fronted many Kiwanis Chairmen of 
Vocational Guidance Committees the 
past year when they realized that Ki- 
wanis International had decided to lay 
particular emphasis on this activity. 
They no doubt will confront the new 
chairmen for the coming year, particu- 
larly in the places where circumstances 
made it impossible to carry on the type 
of program desired. 

The purpose of this article, therefore, 
is to answer the questions raised, to in- 
dicate the scope and variety of guidance 
activities carried on throughout Kiwanis 
International, and to indicate a few 
principles of guidance for the considera- 
tion of Kiwanis Clubs. 

Guidance as a term does not lend it- 
self to a stereotype definition. It is too 
much an ideal, a philosophy, or an 
attitude of mind. To those who must 
have a definition, the one given by Dr. 
John M. Brewer of Harvard University 
is about the best one known to the 
writer, “Help the child to help himself.” 
In what, you say? In whatever fieid 
that a need is apparent. Is there a need 
for information about occupations, need 
for a job, need for the right use of leis- 


service. 


* This article appeared also in the Atwanis 
International Magazine for February, 1930. 
—Editor. 


ure time, need for information about a 
college, a club, need for help in a prob- 
lem of morals or of health. Any help 
of this kind is Guidance and worthy of 
attention. 

What activities are involved in Guid- 
ance? For Kiwanis this question re- 
duces itself to—What activities are in- 
volved in Vocational Guidance and 
Placement?” Vocational Guidance has 
to do with helping boys and girls to find 
the work for which they are best suited 
and the best training for that work, 
helping them find a job for which they 
have been trained, and then helping 
them make progress in that work. The 
activities involved in accordance with 
this definition will be organized around 
six basic steps: 


1. Helping the individual to know 
himself; to know his abilities and 
interests. 

2. Helping the individual to know 
about occupations; their impor- 


tance, the work done in an occupa- 
tion, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the occupation, the 
training necessary for and the gen- 
eral requirements of the occupa- 
tion, the income to be derived, and 
the effect of the occupation on the 
worker. 

3. Helping the individual to advise 
with someone of experience; an 
opportunity to talk with someone 
in whom confidence can be reposed. 











. Helping the individual to secure 
definite preparation for the job; 
preparation that not only involves 
a skill in and a technical knowl- 
edge of the job, but one that in- 
volves getting along with others. 

5. Helping the individual to secure 
a job, one for which he has been 
trained. 

. Helping the individual after he 
gets the job; to give a word of en- 
couragement, to point out the need 
of “being on the job,” etc. 


If this is the basic structure around 
which to organize a program of Voca- 
tional Guidance, to what extent is Ki- 
wanis on the right path? In order to 
determine this, the writer addressed a 
questionnaire to a number of guidance 
clubs located throughout the territory 
of Kiwanis International. The response 
was excellent. Replies came from Can- 
ada, from Georgia, from California, 
from Massachusetts, and in between. As 
requested in the questionnaire, the re- 
plies centered around four main points: 


1. The way in which the work was 

organized. 

Its relation to the public schools. 

. The nature and extent of the ac- 
tivities. 

. Concrete evidence of activities, 
e.g., blanks, reports, pamphlets. 


Before proceeding further, it should 
be stated that acknowledgment by name 
cannot be given here to all the local 
Kiwanis Chairmen of Vocational Guid- 
ance Committees for their generous re- 
sponse to the questionnaire. It will be 
possible to mention here but a few out- 
standing examples, and then the fact 
remains that many worthy ones have 
been omitted. 

As would be expected, the way in 
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which the guidance work is organized js 
quite similar among the clubs. A spe- 
cial committee is generally appointed 
with a personnel varying according to 
the size of the club. Wherever possible 
some member of this committee is als: 
actively engaged in school work. In 
Knoxville, Tennessee, the principal of 
the Knoxville City High School is a 
member; in Long Beach, California, the 
Director of the Department of Curricu- 
lum of the Public Schools is Chairman 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, the principal! 
of the Arsenal Technical High Schoo! 
has charge of the program; in Oakland 
California, the secretary of the Guid- 
ance Committee is a member of the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance of the 
Public Schools. 

In answering the first question, the 
second one, “What is the relation be 
tween the Committee and the Publi 
Schools?”’ is largely answered. That 
close cooperation with the public schools 
is a good practice cannot be denied, for 
not only do the local clubs profit by the 
experience of men who are engaged daily 
in guidance activities but, in addition 
the overlapping of a club program and 
the program of a school system is pre 
vented and better results are thereby 
secured. 

In Allentown, Pennsylvania, the com- 
mittee ‘“‘works with the aid and consent 
of the superintendent of schools.” In 
Georgia the work is highly organized 
and under the leadership of the State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
A few places reported that attempts had 
been made and without success, to se- 
cure the active cooperation of the local 
school board. Such a situation seems 
unreasonable. The examples cited, how 


ever, are direct evidence of attempts to 


work cooperatively with the educational! 
authorities. Numerous other examples 
of indirect evidence could be cited, e.g 
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through high school clubs, speakers’ bu- 
reaus, and vocational dinners and pro- 
grams. Other activities were undoubt- 
edly carried on with the cooperation of 
the public school officials, but the lack 
of information prohibits their mention. 
The answers received to the third 
question, ““What is the nature and extent 
of your activities?’’ gave such a variety 
that extensive mention should be made 
here. Many of them are quite unusual 
and all are extremely interesting in view 
of the possibilities that are suggested 
for local clubs. Without attempting a 
detailed classification, many of the ac- 
tivities reported are listed as follows: 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


1. Self-analysis blanks are given to 
every pupil in the senior high 
school. These blanks are then giv- 
en to specially qualified men for 
purposes of personal conferences. 

2. Special Boys’ Week designated 
during the school year, at which 
time Kiwanis speakers appear in 
all junior and senior high schools. 

. Survey of possibilities for the de- 
velopment of a vocational educa- 
tion program in the Knoxville city 
school system. 


w 


Oakland, California 
4. Speakers’ Bureau. 
5. Key Clubs, which are Junior Ki- 
wanis Clubs organized in connec- 
tion with the various high schools. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


6. Cooperated with the Indianapolis 
Employment Bureau in securing 
work for school boys. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


7. Self-vocational analysis booklet 
(in preparation) for high school 
pupils. 


oo 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
Close cooperation with the Boys’ 
Work Committee of the Y. M. C. 
A. in the carrying on of a “Find 
Yourself Campaign.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Prepared a_ special information 
blank for use in Vocational Guid- 
ance and Counseling with 

a. Western Union Telegraph Boys 
b. Children’s Home Boys 

c. Boys in a certain charitable in- 

stitution. 

Organized a branch club of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Prepared a fifteen-page pamphlet, 
“A Working Program of Vocational 
Guidance.” 


New York, New York 


Issued three vocational guidance 
bulletins: —The Law, Engineering, 
The Printing Trades. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Stresses personal interview between 
club counselors and pupils. 

Toledo, Ohio 


Vocational dinner in one of the 
high schools at which time personal 
interviews are held. 


Fargo, North Dakota 


Collecting information for use with 
school pupils. 


Montreal, Canada 


Made a survey of Vocational 
Schools and opportunities in Mon- 
treal. 

Distributed 500 copies of the sur- 
yey to high school students. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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Georgia 
Recommendations to all clubs have 
been made by the district commit- 
tee as follows: 

a. To familiarize themselves with 
the existing means for and meth- 
ods of guidance. 

b. To secure contacts with local 
employers for the purpose of 
securing work for school pupils. 

c. To study the vocational needs 
of the community. 


Los Angeles, California 
Made a survey of possibilities for 
guidance to be carried on in con- 
nection with McKinley Home for 
boys, an organization sponsored by 
the local club. 


Dallas, Texas 


Has organized a branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 
Long Beach, California 

Has a very complete plan for pupil 
conferences which includes a “fol- 
low-up” to learn the progress made 
and the additional need of individ- 
ual help. 


It is quite evident, from this brief sur- 
vey of current practice, that practically 
every basic step of a good vocational 
guidance program is being carried on in 
some way by the local Kiwanis Clubs. 
The following specific examples will 
serve to illustrate this point. 


1. 


Helping the individual to know 
himself. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


. Helping the individual to know 


about occupations. 
New York City. 


. Helping the individual to advise 


with someone of experience. 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Helping the individual to secur 
definite preparation for the job 
Montreal, Canada. 
Helping the individual to secure a 
job. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Helping the individual after h 
gets the job. 
Long Beach, California. 


Very few samples of evidence of 


tivities were received in answer to point 
number four of the questionnaire: “What 


of 


concrete evidence have you your 
activities, e.g., blanks, reports, pam- 
phlets?”” Those that were received de- 


serve mention for the suggestions th: 


contain for other clubs: 


1. 


Z 


. Vocational 


A program for discussions in classes 
organized for occupational study 
Indianapolis. 
Pupil information blank for use | 
vocational counselors. 
Cincinnati. 
Bulletins, The Young 
Man and His Career, The Law, En- 
gineering, The Printing Trades. 
New York City. 


. Analysis of possibilities for guid- 


ance in connection with a home for ° 


under-privileged boys. 

Los Angeles. 
Registration cards for Pupils. Ap- 
pointment cards for Counselors 
Record cards for interviews 
counselors. Progress record of pu- 
pils after conference. 

Long Beach. 


; 
i 


. A working program of Vocational 


Guidance (Pamphlet). 
Chicago. 


This brief survey of guidance activi- | 
ties carried on in local Kiwanis Clubs 
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will serve to indicate many ways by 
which Guidance can be given. Some are 
better than others, but all are worth 
while. 

In closing, the writer would like to 
call attention to a few points he thinks 
worthy of the consideration of local 
lubs: 


1. Cooperate with the program of 
guidance under way in the public 
schools. 

2. Have a definite plan of work that 


recognizes one or more of the basic 
steps in a guidance program 
Have a definite plan for talks with 


individual pupils or with groups of 


pupils 
a. Don’t over-sell. 
Have annual reports from the 


chairman of the guidance commit 

tee indicate: 

a. What has been done (in some 
detail) and 

b. Lines of possible future activity 
in light of the past year’s work 
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USE OF A QUESTION BOX IN A GUIDANCE PERIOD 


MarGaret K, ELiott 


Plymouth, Massachusetts 


At the suggestion of several pupils in 
my class in Guidance we started a Ques- 
tion Box. We used a box about the size 
of a three-pound candy box with a slot 
in the cover. During the week one 
member of the class was responsible 
for keeping the box in a prominent place 
in the home room and bringing it to 
my room for the once-a-week Guidance 
Period. All the questions were read at 
the beginning of the period. Many were 
turned over to the class to be answered, 
especially those of a scientific nature. 
As a general rule, if anyone raised his 
hand at the end of a question, he was 
allowed to give his interpretation as to 
the answer. Questions concerning facts 
about school, political and religious 
questions, it seemed wiser to answer 
myself; in the first case, because I knew 
more about what was to happen at 
school, and in the second and third 
cases, I wished to avoid long contro- 
versial discussions that might be mis- 
construed. 

The purpose of the question period 
was threefold. First, it was an attempt 
to find out the pupils’ interests and give 
them a chance to find out what they 
wanted to know. Practically all school 
work is forcing children to learn what 
adults think they ought to know or what 
had been forced on them when they 
were in school. It was an attempt to 
find the interests, because years of eva- 
sion or ridiculing of questions had left 
their marks on many children’s minds. 
Every question was read and handled 
seriously, although some were not in- 
tended to be and some should not have 
been asked. Later I shall discuss more 


at length concerning the wrong kind of 
questions and how they were handled 

The second purpose was to broaden 
the interests of the pupils. In a smal! 
community it is rather pitiful to realize 
how narrow the interests of the children 
are. School, to most children, is a mat- 
ter of mathematics, English, 
studies, etc., which to them have notb- 
ing to do with the world and life in gen- 
eral. That is perhaps why the moving 
pictures are so alluring to children, they 
are “real.” It was always gratifying 
during the answering of one question { 
see other questions being written, which 
were read and answered before the next 
question was taken up. These would 
show the beginnings of new interests 
aroused by previous questions. 

The third purpose was to give the pu- 
pils practice in explaining answers 
Every question that I thought wise t 
leave to the class was answered first by 
a volunteer. I gained great respect for 
how much some of them knew and how 
well they expressed themselves. Chil- 
dren love to show what they know, and 
we, as teachers, seem most concerned 
over what they do not know. One seem- 
ingly stupid and uninterested boy, in 
the lowest division, asked why we 
learned table or dry measure in mathe- 
matics and didn’t learn the pound equi- 
valents, when by law in Massachusetts 
everything must be sold by the pound. 
Before I was through with him, he had 
talked to the class for fifteen minutes 
on pound equivalents for staple com- 
modities, discussed the pros and cons of 
the law, and rose in the estimation of 
all who heard him, especially in his own 
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estimation of himself, as everyone 
thought that he didn’t “know anything.”’ 
However, the boy or girl who is anxious 
to “show off” how much he knows is to 
be avoided and gently discouraged. 

There are many difficulties which 
must be anticipated. First, how to give 
the class an idea of the proper kinds of 
questions to be asked, without suggest- 
ing the wrong kinds to the practical 
jokers. Before we had the question box 
we discussed the idea, the purpose in 
having it, how it could be most interest- 
ing and valuable, how much of the pe- 
riod should be used, examples of good 
questions. Even then, at least six kinds 
of questions came up that were what I 
called the wrong kind. 


Jokes. 

Uninteresting and impractical. 
Unanswerable. 

Beyond their understanding. 
Personal questions about teachers 
and pupils. 

6. Questions to test the teacher. 


wm & why = 


I found that the best way to handle a 
wrong kind of question when it appeared 
was to read it, make a short and to-the- 
point comment unemotionally, and pass 
on to the next question. Sometimes I 
found that I was wrong in judging the 
motive of some of the questions. For 
example, when I read the question, 
“What would the people think if an old- 
fashioned two-seated bicycle came along 
the street?”, I thought it was some- 
body’s idea of a joke. My comment 
was that I couldn’t imagine why any- 
one should be interested in such a ques- 
tion. Two hands shot up and I called 
on one of them. He explained that he 
and two other boys found the frame- 
work of such a bicycle while they were 
playing in their grandfather’s barn. 


They had worked on it for a month, 
painting, greasing, supplying missing 
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parts and tires. They had practised rid- 
ing on it in the yard, and now wanted to 
go out on the street with it, but being 
rather shy boys, “what people would 
think at such a sight” was at the mo- 
ment the most important question in the 
world to them. This incident taught me 
to give the child the benefit of the doubt 
and a chance to explain. 

This question box idea was tried with 
six eighth grades arranged homogene- 
ously. It was most interesting to see 
the results according to the mentality 
of the children. It was most successful 
in the two upper classes. There was an 
average of eight questions each week, 
and after the first month the questions 
I think were worth while. The discus- 
sions aroused by some of the questions 
took more than the allotted time of 
twenty minutes, and I used my judg- 
ment about extending this limit. The 
rest of the period was spent in coherent 
lesson plans of educational, vocational, 
and social guidance. The question box 
in these classes was continued through- 
out the year, and all the questions at the 
end of this paper were from these two 
upper classes. In the last question box 
of the year I found a few most gratify- 
ing expressions of appreciation for help 
received through the box. 

The box had to be abandoned in the 
next three classes because of the indif- 
ference on the part of the children. The 
only questions they seemed to ask were, 
“When do we get our report cards?”’, 
“When is vacation and how 
“How many D’s can you get and pass?” 
They could not seem to see beyond the 
situation they were in at the moment. 
Sometimes I would suggest questions 
that had started long and interesting dis- 
cussions in the upper classes, and there 
would be no response. It was most dis- 
couraging to find half of the children 


long?’’, 





with no apparent interest beyond the 
situation they were in at the moment. 
The box was abandoned in the lowest 


class, but not the questions. In fact, 
the most interesting questions were 
asked in this class. They couldn't 


think far enough ahead to write them 
down and put them in the box, but just 
let a few questions be asked, and I was 
flooded. These children were in the low- 
est class, I think, because they hated 
school and rebelled against doing things 
of which they could not see the use. 
Most of them were big over-grown boys 
waiting for their day of freedom to go to 
work. The questions of this group were 
about the new bank building just being 
built, how to get a job, what Boston was 
like, what did it mean to join the navy, 
how to drive and repair automobiles, 
when can we leave school, what is it like 
to be up in an airplane? 

The following are a few of the ques- 
tions from the question box. These 
were not selected, but represent all the 
questions asked in ten or twelve periods 
toward the end of the year. In one divi- 
sion the guidance period came imme- 
diately after a science period, which ex- 
plains some of the science questions. 
Incidentally, I never was afraid to admit 
that I didn’t know the answer, but al- 
ways tried to give some suggestion as to 
where the answer could be found. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Please tell me what kind of a play 
there is to be for graduation. 
What day is graduation? 

Why do we have music only every 

two weeks? 

4. Why don’t we have to go way 
through high school before we can 
leave school? 

5. When do we get our report cards? 

6. Please tell me what a “class will” 


1S. 


Ww bd 


10. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 
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I thought that married women 
could not teach school. Why « 
Mrs. B.? 

In history class Miss D. is puzz- 
ling. Is she for Al Smith 
Hoover? 

What was the chief objection 
the new school? 

Why do they have those little tel 
phones on the blackboard of every 
room? 

Which is the best to have—hom« 
lessons, or stay another hour after 
school, and why? 

Who teaches English, and wh 
Latin, in high school? 

What good do music and drawin; 
do us? 

What is trigonometry? 

What is algebra about? 

What do you use Latin for after 
you get out of high school? Alge- 
bra? 

Please tell me if you get algebra 
and geometry in a business course 
at high school. 

What course would you take next 
year if you wanted to go to North- 
eastern? 

Can you take Preparatory Course 
the first year and Commercia 
Course the next year? 

If we want to go to Simmons C 
lege, do we have to take a lan 
guage in high school, or should we 
take the Commercial Course? 

If we take the Preparatory Cours 
can we have tennis and hockey i 
physical training? 

Why is it that most boys and girls 
go away to prep school instead of 
going through the high school when 
they want to go to college? 
Which school do you think is the 
better for anyone planning to be- 
come a teacher, Bridgewater Nor- 
mal or Hyannis Normal? 
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Where are Northeastern and Notre 
Dame? 

Would you advise anyone who 
wanted to study airplanes to go to 
Yale and then to aviation school? 
If you want to go to Springfield 
School for coaches, do you have to 
be a non-Catholic? 

When do you think is the earliest 
to go swimming? 

Are there any reasons why a junior 
high school pupil should not have 
an allowance? 

Do you think it right for a child to 
have an allowance? What is a rea- 
sonable amount? 

What would the people think if an 
old-fashioned two-seated bicycle 
came along the street? 

Which grade do you think is the 
best to teach? 

Does one have to be very talented 
to go on the stage? 

Please tell me how to cure a cold- 
sore. What causes cold-sores? 
Byrd had a bad headache before he 
started on his trip. Will it result 
in anything serious? 

Why is it that sometimes our eyes 
become blurred? 

How can we be taught how to play 
bridge? 


Where is pepper found? How 
does it grow? What makes red 
pepper? 


Please tell me why certain ferns 
will wither when you touch them? 
Is it the golden rod pollen which 
makes some people sneeze? If so, 
why doesn’t the pollen of other 
flowers make people sneeze? 

Are chrysanthemums in any other 
colors than yellow, white and red? 
I am interested in plants and their 
care. 

Is there any truth in the saying 


46. 


48. 


49, 
50. 


7. A 
Ne — 


60. 


that gooseberry bushes kill every 
fir tree for a mile around? 

What does the Soc ety for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals do? 
Are the cir 
they are made out to be? 

How are pearls formed? Is it true 
that some Orientals put sand in 
oysters to make pearls? 

Do oysters containing pearls look 
any different? How do you know 
which oysters contain pearls? 

Is it true that cats always land on 
their feet if they fall? If they do, 
why? And do dogs land on their 
feet also? 

How do birds fly? 
make their wings go? 
Is it true that 
warts if they handle them? 

How does a snake shed his skin? 
Is it true that when a teacher sends 
somebody to the basement for 
some ink, the janitor has some 
black powder which he mixes with 
water and sends it up to us in the 
bottle as though it were ink? 
What is glass made of? 

What is the 
hard and soft water? 

What makes lime heat the 
that comes in contact with it? 
What is aluminum composed of? 
Is it made near here? 

Is mixed platinum and gold very 


us animals as wild as 


How do they 


toads give people 


difference between 


water 


expensive? 

What is pewter an alloy of? 

How is radium obtained? What is 
it that makes it glow? 

What makes volcanoes erupt? 


‘ 


What is cement made of? 
How are diamonds formed? 
Please tell me where salt mines are 
found? If snow gets on them, do 
they freeze up? 

Did the machine guns on airplanes 
go off the same as those used by 
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63. 
64. 


68. 


69. 


81. 


82. 


. Is Bavaria a nation now? 
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the army? What were Gatling 
guns? 

What made the Vestris sink? 

What is the world’s speed record 


for airplanes? 


. How big is the largest airplane and 


what country has it? 


. What are radio bulbs made of? 
. Tuesday evening the edges of the 


road were black and wet, while the 
middle of the road was dry and 
gray. Please explain why. 

What makes electricity in our hair 
and in animals’ fur? What good 
does it do us? 
Please tell me 
stars. 


about twinkling 


. If a planet changed its course and 


bumped us, what would happen? 
Does the moon make the tides? 


. Is Zane Grey a man or a woman? 
. What is an addressograph, mimeo- 


graph? 


. What is meant by an archaeolo- 


gist? 


. Where did the Charge of the Light 


Brigade take place? 


. What good does it do us to learn 


poems? 


. What do the letters R. S. V. P. 


mean? 


. Why don’t they call Salt Lake a 


sea? 
If not, 
why do they issue stamps? 


. If a man was on the true North 


Pole, in what direction would the 
compass point? 

Did Spain take part in the World 
War? 

Do you think there will be another 
war? 


83. 
84. 


90. 


91. 
92. 


98. 
99, 
100. 
101. 


102. 


103. 


. In what 


What started the World War? 
What Czar started the trouble in 
Russia? What kind of govern. 
ment do they have now? Was the 
revolution a benefit or a hindrance? 
Do trees grow along the fjords 
Norway? 

part of Africa are dia 
monds found? 


. Are there cannibals anywhere in 


the world? 


. Who is the greatest violinist in the 


world? 


. Do you consider Ford a philan 


thropist ? 

Which do you consider the greater 
Edison or Ford? Why? 

What does habeas corpus mean? 
If a man tried to enter your yard 
and your dog bit him, would you 
have to pay damages? 


. What is a Rhodes scholar? 
. What is the Einstein Theory? 


Do you believe in evolution? 


. Please tell me if dope is contained 


in snuff? Is snuff dangerous after 


taking it a long while? 


. On a paper we had in cooking, with 


recipes on it, it said “Do not drink 
water in the dark.”” Why? 

Why don’t Jews eat pork? 

Are Jews Christians? 

Do Protestants believe in God? 
Why is it that when saying The 
Lord’s Prayer some do not finish it 
from after “lead us not into temp 
tation?” 

Was Jesus a Jew? 

Is Christmas celebrated in every 
country except Africa and such 
barbarian countries? 
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THE SELECTION OF PRINTERS’ APPRENTICES ' 


Don H. Taytor 


New York Employing Printers Association 


This paper must be the statement of 
a problem rather than an account of 
the problem’s solution. The problem, 
however, is unique in the field of voca- 
tional psychology and is as challenging 
as it is unique. To solve it the unions 
and the employers in the printing trades 
of Greater New York are cooperating 
with a non-partisan research organiza- 
tion? in a study of personnel selection 
methods for the trade with special em- 
phasis on the development of objective 
tools which might be employed in such 
selection. It is a problem, then, of vo- 
cational selection, not for a single plant 
or a single firm with relative homo- 
geneity of working conditions and re- 
quirements, but a problem of vocational 
selection for an entire industry produc- 
ing more than one-fifth of all the print- 
ing of the United States, with an annual 
product valued at 438 millions of dol- 
lars, the results of the efforts of over 
fifty-six thousand craftsmen working in 
more than two thousand shops, ranging 
in size from the proverbial ‘one man 
and a boy” shop to the largest and finest 
printing plants in the country. From 
two points of view, also, the study seems 
to have more than local significance: 

First, as an example of an unusually 
forward-looking, cooperative effort by 
capital and labor to solve personnel 
problems which are recognized as a « 
mon concern. 

Second, as a dem 
ment in the development of objective 


nstration experi- 


1An address before the Fall Meeting o! 
the Personnel Research Federation, New 
York City, November 17, 1929. 

* A study of aptitude tests for the printing 
trades under the direction of the National 
Junior Personnel Service, New York City. 


tools which may serve not only for selec- 
tion purposes, but also as guidance in- 
struments in our general public schools 
and trade schools. Individual plant in- 
vestigations in vocational selection have 
in many instances proven unusually suc- 
cessful, but they have on the whole pro- 
vided a minimum of information for the 
school counselor or administrator who is 
trying to help with the first rough segre- 
gation of young workers and is en- 
deavoring to make the matter of occu- 
pational choice a little a hap- 
hazard, trial-and-error 
minimum standards can be set for trades 
and industries it tremendous 
boon for our earnest but sadly handi- 
capped guidance workers. Indeed, there 
is already great interest in the idea and 
we have had numerous requests to carry 
on investigations in other occupation 
but after year of work that has 
served largely to emphasize the difficu 
ties of the undertaking, we are in a chas 
tened and humble mood ready to und 
take other fields only when and if the 


less of 


proposition. If 


will be a 


one 


present problem is 

A brief 
the investigation 
standing t! 
our organization 
the adjustment problems of employed 
young men under subvention from the 
Carnegie Foundation. Among those in- 
terviewed for this study were 350 union 
apprentices in the printing industry in 
New York City. Certain rather obvious 
facts about their entry into the trade 


mquered. 
the background of 
under- 


resume of 
help in 
Four 


undertook 


may 
1e problem. years ago 


a study of 


were revealed: Youth selected printing 
for the most part on the pure chance, 
haphazard basis of the “first job of- 
fered.’ Generally, appointment to ap- 
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prenticeship rested with the foreman, 
whose principal criteria for selection 
seemed to be ties of family, friendship, 
nationality, and religion. And perhaps 
justifiably so, since these criteria at least 
made for a certain degree of social soli- 
darity in the shop, and extensive in- 
quiries among educators, craftsmen and 
employers failed to reveal any objective 
standards which could be applied in pre- 
dicting trade success. Although the in- 
vestigation was confined to union ap- 
prentices, since approximately eighty 
per cent of the printing establishments 
in New York City are operated under 
union agreements, conditions in these 
shops may reasonably considered 
typical of the industry in the city. 

The two major divisions of the crafts- 
men in the industry, of course, are com- 
posing-room and pressroom’ workers. 
Composing-room workers in both news- 
paper and job shops are organized into 
one union—Typographical Union No. 6. 
A boy must be under twenty-one years 
of age and a graduate of the elementary 
school and have been employed for one 
year in some capacity in the trade in 
order to be eligible for appointment to 
apprenticeship, the number of appren- 
tices in each shop being proportional to 
the number of journeymen employed. 
After recommendation by his foreman, 
he is interviewed by the apprentice com- 
mittee of the union, given a physical ex- 
amination, and interviewed by the direc- 
tor of the apprentice school. If he 
passes these three tests he serves one 
year of probation full time in the shop. 
At the end of this year the foreman rec- 
ommends either the continuance or dis- 
continuance of the apprenticeship. If 
he is continued as an apprentice he then 
enters the apprentice school, which he 
attends four hours each week, two hours 
on his own time and two on the employ- 
er’s time. He attends this school for 


be 
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four years, the first three years being 
trained in the fundamentals of hand 
composition and in the last year electing 
training on either linotype machines 
stone work, layout and design, or in 
proofreading. 

There are two unions for the press- 
room workers; one, composed of jol 
and cylinder pressmen, admits appren 
tices upon recommendation of the fore- 
man only if they are members of the 
feeders’ union and have served at least 
five years of feeder experience. Ther 
are no educational requirements. Se- 
lected for apprenticeship, they attend 
the School for Printing Pressmen for 
four hours each week during the length 
of their apprenticesh'p, giving two hours 
on their own time and two hours on the 
employer’s time. Newspaper pressmen 
have their own union and have no edu- 
cational or experience requirements for 
admission to apprenticeship. Again, se- 
lection is made upon recommendation of 
the foreman and if accepted by the ap- 
prentice committee the apprentice must 
attend the School for Newspaper Press- 
men four hours per week during his ap- 
prenticeship. Thus it will be seen that 
all men apprenticed either in the com- 
posing room or in the press room attend 
once a week a school organized for their 
craft. In addition to these schools, 
there is also the Central Printing Trades 
Continuation School, which enrolls em 
ployed youth under seventeen years of 
age who have elected printing as a voca- 
tion and who are already employed in 
the trade. This school, with approxi- 
mately 1400 pre-apprentices enrolled, 
undoubtedly contains many of the ap- 
prentices of the future. 

In any experiment in vocational se- 
lection there are two preliminary ques- 
tions which must be answered. These 
are variously stated, but may be sum- 
marized as: 
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1. What are the abilities of success- 
ful craftsmen in such unique character- 
istics as can be measured? 

2. What is the relation between such 


abilities and trade success? For in- 
stance, in the present study, is it possi- 
ble to set minimum standards below 


which none of the successful craftsmen 
fall? 

Since, as indicated, all apprentices 
and pre-apprentices in the industry were 
grouped in central schools, it therefore 
seemed desirable to the first 
year’s work to an intensive survey of 
these apprentices and pre-apprentices 
with the hope that it might throw light 
on question number 1, and that follow- 
up on those tested might reveal a possi- 
ble answer to question number 2. As 


devote 


comprehensive a survey as this obvious- 
ly required group methods and the first 
year’s work has been confined almost en- 
tirely to this procedure. Four criteria 
were set up in determining the tests to 
employ: 

1. Those which seemed promising as 
satisfactory measures of the traits re- 
vealed by trade analyses as apparently 
essential to success. 

2. The experience of others in the 
measurement of aptitude for the print- 
ing trades. 

3. The degree of test standardization, 
i.e., whenever possible it is believed de- 
sirable to use tests already in existence 
rather than to create new ones in order 
that comparative material on other oc- 
cupations and situations might be avail- 
able. 

4. The “appeal” of the test material. 
Tests were rejected if content was found 
to impair serious and cooperative atti- 
tude on the part of mature subjects. 

The tests finally employed in the sur- 
vey included: 

1. A modification of the Woodworth 
Wells A Cancellation test. 
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2. Woodworth Wells Form Substitu- 
tion test. 
3. A modification of the Woodworth 
Wells Number Cancellation test 
three had been employed by Muscio in 
an English experiment with suc 
cess and likewise seemed related to the 
work of hand compositors 

4. A line-drawing test, or judgment 
of linear distance, 
of earlier experiments and was devised 
by Mr. Milton Hall, a graduate student 
at Columbia University, who played a 
first ri 


vear’s work 
is now a member of the staff of the 


These 


some 


was a modification 


large part in the and 


Personnel Research Federation 

5. The Minnesota Paper Form B« 
Test, Series Aand B,had been used suc- 
cessfully in the Minnesota Mechanical 


Aptitudes Project, and while correlat 


ard 


ing only to the extent of .50 with the 
test of abstract intelligence, still pro 
vided a check on this ability with men 
out of school for some time whose job 


experiences tended to handicap facility 
in paper and pencil exercises. 

6. The Otis Selfi-Administering T¢ 
for Mental Ability, Higher Examination 
Form A, 
intelligence, so-called, because of eas 
splendid 


was used as a test of abstract 


administration and norms 
Since all apprentices have to undertake 
some formal schooling, particularly con 
positors, where stress is laid on English 
it was felt that a test which has been 
shown to be a reasonably valid meas 
of scholastic aptitude would have some 
value. 

7. Macquarrie test Mechanical 


Ability was included in the batt 


ior 


te 
test 


cause it was a performance 
first three or four tests seemed to de 
mand a type of eye-hand coordination 
similar to that 
room workers. 

The eighth group exercise was an in 
to obtain information 


needed by composing 


formation blank 
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on social, vocational, and educational 
experiences of apprentices. There is a 
definite feeling on the part of those of 
us involved in this study that such data 
may in the final analysis prove to be 
quite as important for selection pur- 
poses as results revealed by objective 
tests. It is planned that every possible 
item of information relative to printing 
apprentices will be critically studied. 

During the first year this battery of 
tests was given to the following appren- 
tices: 


400 hand compositors 

70 linotype operators 

50 stone hands 

110 job and cylinder pressmen 
145 newspaper pressmen 


and in addition, 800 pre-apprentices who 
are looking forward to specialization in 
the industry were also tested. The sur- 
vey at once revealed a number of inter- 
esting and significant facts within the 
groups and between the groups tested. 
Composing-room workers, apparently, 
are at present unselected on the basis 
of abstract intelligence as measured by 
the Otis Self-Administering test. The 
scores range from near-genius at the top 
to border-line moronity at the bottom, 
distribution of scores approximating the 
normal curve with the median very close 
to 100 I.Q. This raises many obvious 
questions. Will the trade absorb such 
a wide range of abilities satisfactorily, 
and is the ability measured unimportant 
for trade success? Is it related to per- 
sonal satisfaction? Does the near-genius 
remain in mechanical operations or, if 
retained in the trade, does he go on to 
executive positions? Is the near-moron 
a satisfactory mechanical worker, and if 
so, does his lack of abstract intelligence 
limit his advancement and his useful- 
ness? 

Although selection of training on the 
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linotype is at present the result of per 
sonal decision, the group taking s 
training is on the whole slightly abo 
the average of composing-room worker 
on the basis of abstract intelligen 
On the other hand, the pressroom a 
prentices are markedly inferior to 
composing-room groups on the basis 
the ability measured by the Otis tes: 
Their median scores approximate 
I.Q. and very few (12 per cent) 
above 100 I.Q. An interesting revers 
is seen in results on the Minnesota Pap 
Form Board Test. Here the pressmen 


median slightly excels that of the hand 


compositors and machine operators, 
though the difference is not great enoug 
to be reliable. 
on the Otis test are influenced by 
fact that the pressmen’s group has mu 
less schooling on the average than th 
composing-room workers — average 
years of age as opposed to 21, with 
range from 20 to 50 years—and hav 
job experiences which have little in con 
mon with the paper-and-pencil situati 
of the Otis test. 

The racial and social background \ 
the pressroom and _ composing-roon 
workers is very similar, the prominent 
nationalities being German, Irish, and 
Italian, all but a small percentage being 
native-born and about forty per cent 
having American-born parents. Com 
posing-room workers, however, are much 
better prepared on the basis of educa 
tion, thirty-five per cent having a year 
or more of high school training, while 
forty-two per cent of the pressroom 
workers have /ess than an eighth grade 
education and only six per cent moré 
than an eighth grade education. Press 
room apprentices, particularly the job 
and cylinder workers, are much older 
than the composing-room apprentices 
and have been employed in the trade 
much longer, the median being thirteen 
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vears for job and cylinder pressroom 
apprentices as opposed to five years for 
the composing-room apprentices. 

The effect of experience requirements 
pon apprentice selection is well illus- 
trated in the case of job and cylinder 
pressman apprentices. These men can 
be selected only from the ranks of feed- 
ers, and since the number of apprentice 
opportunities is far smaller than the 
number of feeders, many wait a long 
time for appointment, in some cases un- 
til middle life. Undoubtedly many men 
of high ability who might make A-1 
pressmen are discouraged by the re- 
quired period of routine feeding and 
never enter the trade or drop out long 
before reaching pressman apprentice- 
ship. This experience requirement, there- 
fore, is probably a most important item 
in explaining the variation in abilities 
between job and cylinder pressroom ap- 
prentices and composing-room appren- 
tices. A very interesting technological 
change also is taking place in this sec- 
tion of the industry. With improved 
presses and automatic feeding facilities 
the future of the feeder is decidedly un- 
certain. Signs already seem to point to 
the fact that the way to raise the cali- 
ber of pressmen in the trade is to select 
young men directly for pressroom ap- 
prenticeship, eliminating the long period 
of feeder experience now required. 

Preliminary and tentative efforts were 
also made during the first year to find 
an answer to the second question— 
What is the relation between the apti- 
tudes of the apprentices and their suc- 
cess in the trade? At this point, the 
study ran up against the same stumbling 
block which has hampered so many in- 
vestigations in vocational selection—the 
absence of reliable achievement data or 
of any objective means for obtaining 
such data. In the present study, it was 
obviously unsatisfactory to employ fore- 


man ratings since conditions and 
requirements 


for example, being the emphasis 


shop 
varied tremendously, 
speed 
in the newspaper office, while quality 
would be the major standard in a job 
shop turning out expensive work. There 
are likewise, on the average, but one or 
two apprentices to a shop, and physical 
difficulties involved in collecting the rat- 
ings would be enormous. Variation in 
personal standards, also, as to what con- 
stitutes an effective workman would 
likewise make this method of collecting 
achievement data too unreliable to be 
useful. From the standpoint of the trade 
itself, both union and employers, a justi- 
fiable criterion would be ability to profit 
by school work, since the apprenticeship 
requirements are uniform in specifying 
apprentice school experiences as a nec- 
essary part of apprenticeship. Even at 
this point, however, there is no objective 
information to indicate that 
school standing is at all related to trade 
achievement, although attend- 
ance is required on the assumption that 
it makes more effective craftsmen. Some 
efforts are now being made to answer 
this last question, although the recent 
date of organization of the pressman 
schools and recent reorganization of the 
compositors’ school makes the answer 
difficult to obtain. 

Obviously, of course, if the experi 


available 


school 


ment is to reveal techniques with gen- 
eral guidance significance, it is impor- 
tant that achievement data be obtained 
of greater objectivity and wider applica- 
tion than mere apprentice school suc 
cess, and a large part of our efforts this 
year are being devoted to an experimen- 
tal study of techniques for achievement 
measurement and to the setting of trade 
standards. 

Instructors in the apprentice schools, 
however, were the only individuals with 
appren- 


an opportunity to observe all 
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tices under similar circumstances, and 
as a first rough measure of achievement 
all apprentices were rated by their in- 
structors, care being taken to have each 
apprentice rated in comparison with 
other apprentices of similar experience. 
At the pressman’s school these judg- 
ments were based largely on monthly 
reports which are regularly prepared and 
filed. In the compositors’ apprentice 
school, the final rating represented a 
numerical averaging of grades received 
over the period of time spent in the 
school, these grades representing in turn 
the marks given on completed jobs done 
as a part of the school requirements. An 
attempt was also made with the pre-ap- 
prentices and with the composing-room 
apprentices to job situations 
which could be applied objectively as a 
Here varying 


set up 
measure of achievement. 
experience entered in as a complicating 
factor. Some apprentices, for example, 
have had wide opportunities to handle 
type, and to set jobs, while others may 
never have set a job until they entered 
the apprentice school. The shop experi- 
ences of apprentices likewise vary wide- 
ly while attending the apprentice school. 
Some boys have numerous opportunities 
during the day to practice the tech- 
niques and principles taught in the 
school, while others can practice only 
during school hours. An apprentice in 
a poster shop, for example, has widely 
different experiences than the boy in the 
job shop with straight commercial work. 
In rating achievement, also, it was pos- 
sible to obtain a measure of the skill of 
some composing-room apprentices as 
hand compositors, as linotype operators 
and as stone hands. 

Some interesting correlations, 
ever, were revealed between the achieve- 
ment ratings and test results. Linotype 
operators are not only self-selected on 
the basis of abstract intelligence as meas- 


how- 
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ured by the Otis test but, in general, ir 
telligence seems to be the most impor 
tant single factor for success in machi: 
operating. Indeed, the 
Otis test is a much better indication 
success in the linotype school than the 
three-year record in the school for ha: 
compositors, the correlation 
between Otis score and rank in the li: 
type school being .41 and that between | 
standing as a hand compositor and 
linotype operator being .26. In other 
words, a boy may apparently achiev 
success as a hand compositor and be 
very unsatisfactory linotype operat 
Indeed, facility in English seems t 
far more important than success as a 
hand compositor. All average or aboy 
linotype operators were youths who had 


score on the 1 





coefficient 


proven to be average or above in Eng- 
lish. This raises a very definite ques 
tion:—Since it is obvious that the trad 
of the future is quite largely to be done 
by machines, is the long prior experience 
and training in hand composition now 
required fundamental to success as a 
machine operator? 

The Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test proved to be the best single meas- 
ure of success as a pressman apprentice 
Here, the possibilities of a critical scor 
were revealed. If a critical score of 44 
is set in the combined forms A and B of } 
the Paper Form Board Test, 71 per cent 
of the pressmen ranked as below average 
would be eliminated and only six per 
cent of those rated average or above. 

While all correlations were positive 
none were very high between success as 
hand compositors and success in the 
tests. In part, this is probably due to the 
wide variety of positions open to hand 
compositors and the fact that success in 
the shop side of the school work is based } 
largely upon skill in meeting certain 
rather mechanical requirements, and in y 
part to the fact that the tests employed | 
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so far have failed probably to tap the 
specific aptitudes required. The more 
specialized operations in the trade, such 
as linotype operating and layout and de- 
sign, apparently require a higher level of 
general ability and are better indicated 
In part, also, the cor- 
with all 
them- 


by the tests used. 
relations are unsatisfactory 
groups because while the 
selves measure more or less specific abili- 


tests 


ties, the ratings, as is always the case, 
are based 
which take into account, in spite of all 
precautions, many factors not measured 
It is interesting to 


upon composite judgments 


by any of the tests. 
note, however, that while test scores do 
not correlate highly with skill of the 
hand compositor, there was a high corre- 
lation between the the Otis 
test and skill in English as demonstrated 
in the related work taught in the com- 
positor’s apprentice school. Since, as 
suggested before, the trade of the future 
is undoubtedly to be carried on largely 


score on 


by machines, and since facility in Eng- 
lish and an average or above I.Q. seem 
important for success in linotype operat- 
ing and for other specialized branches 
of the trade, the question seems defi- 
nitely to be raised as to whether or not 
there is any place for the chap of low 
mental ability whose only field of oppor- 
tunity seems to be that of purely me- 
chanical hand work. In this connection 
also, it might be added that in printing, 
as in other occupational life, the man of 
creative ability along artistic lines is the 
worker in greatest demand and the one 
who can name his own salary. Tests 
which would early in a youth’s career 
disclose this potential ability, which 
would make it possibie to offer him spe- 
cialized training along these lines, would 
be a tremendous asset and would be wel- 
comed in the present investigation. Our 
own efforts in this respect to date have 
been unsuccessful. 


for 
the most part low, the highest being be- 
tween the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
and the Macquarrie, and there are some 
hopeful indications that statistical treat- 


The correlations between tests are 


ment may reveal that a battery of these 
higher predictive value 
With the problems 


nowever, 


tests will have 
than any single test 
revealed by this survey 
cedure for the next year 
{ll applicants for ap- 
being interviewed 
ind Minnesota 
Paper Form Board tests at of ap- 
plication. In addition, during this com- 
ing year, a group of individual perform- 
yut and also 


pro- 
or so is fairly 
clearly indicated 
prenticeship are now 
and tested with the Otis 
time 


ance tests are being tried 
being applied to all entering apprentices 
It should be added that be 


nce th rn. 
LUNs ne ap 


plications for apprenticeship are well 
scattered throughout the year, tech- 
niques of selection finally developed 
would probably depend largely upon the 
individual method. Group tests were 
employed in the original survey but it Is 


1] 


anticipated that individual tests will ul- 


timately be used because of their greater 
reliability and diagnostic value. The in 
dividual tests to be experimented with 
include the Johnson O’Connor Wiggly 
Block which, it is hoped, may prove to 
have some validity for press work, modi- 
fication of the O’Connor Finger Dexter- 
ity test and the Muscio Match Test— 
which may be more closely related to 
hand composition than any of the tests 
so far employed, the Minnesota modifi- 
cation of Link’s Special Relations Test, 
and the Card Sorting test as a measure 
of hand and eye coordination. Parallel- 
ing this study of incoming apprentices 
will be our experimental study of deter- 
mination of trade achievement. What 
standards of ac- 
complishment for satisfactory craftsmen 


are reasonable trade 


and how may these be objectively ob- 
tained ? 
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We are fully aware of the difficulties 
of our problems, particularly those re- 
lated to achievement standards and 
achievement measurement. We are 
hopeful, however, that our experiences 
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may contribute something to the larg: 
problems of vocational selection, and ir 


turn will be very grateful for any sug- 


gestions or experiences which may throw 
light on the difficulties which we face. 
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THE FOURTEEN TO SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOY 
IN INDUSTRY 


Davin R 


Continuation School, Springfield, Massa 


What does the boy between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen who leaves 
school to go to work actually do in his 
place of employment? 

In all my reading (which is of neces- 
limited) of vocational guidance 
courses I find innumerable references 
made to what a boy may expect or hope 
to do when he is twenty-five or thirty 
years old, but have never happened to 
run across what he actually does in in- 
dustry. 

Partly out of curiosity and partly to 
aid me in my work, I investigated the 
cases of sixteen boys working in print 
shops to find the answer to the opening 
query and found the duties of the six- 
teen be ys to be as shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation. The duties listed 
under three groups, Group 1 being those 


sity 


are 


duties in no way or not directly related 
to the trade, but being more of office or 
errand boy duties. The duties in Group 
2 are semi-related to the trade, and those 
in Group 3 are directly related. 


Group 1. 


1. Sweep the floor. 

2. Fill benzine cans. 

Pick up papers from the floor. 
Carry mail. 

Tie up bundles. 

Separate white from colored paper. 
Put labels on packages. 

8. Change the towels. 

9. Pack cases for express. 

10. Empty waste baskets into baler. 
11. Bale paper. 

12. Run errands. 

13. Make out receipt slips for orders. 


mn & Ww 


Oo 


14. 


15. 
16. 


Ww hd 


onan 


oo 


wn = 


10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


SPENCE 


nusetis 


Lock fire door at 
night. 
Close the windows 


Put out lights 


back door and 


Group 2. 
Sort over paper, putting bonds, led- 
gers, etc., together. 
Wash presses. 


. Oil presses. 
. Clean 


stones. 

off forms of type 
Clean ink plates 

Clean rollers 

Bring up stock 


Wash 


. Sign bills (Express, etc.) 


Clean linotype keys 
Group 3 


Tie up jobs on galleys 


Bind books. 


Distribute leads, slugs and furni 
ture. 
Pad books 


tix folder for different jobs. 
Fold. 
Help Si 
Straighten up and clean matrices 
Distribute type 

Put metal in pot to melt 

Take forms off presses. 

Put forms on presses. 

Take rollers off presses at night 
Put rollers on presses in morning 


raighten rules and leads 


Take galley proofs. 
Take stone proofs. 
Read proofs and make changes. 
Arrange galleys in proper places 
Set straight matter. 
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The duties varied in different shops that there is always a bottom step 
and somewhat with the age and experi- that the name of that bottom ste; 
ence of the boy, but from the given list “sweeping the floor” or duties similar t 
I find that any print shop boy can strike those listed in Group 1? That the 
out all the duties required of him in a_ ond step is like unto it, the list of dutis 
Springfield (Mass.) print shop. as outlined in Group 2, etc.? Als 

The writer was told but recently by would not a boy fourteen to sixtee: 
a Senior High School vocational coun- more interested in having presented 1 
selor that a Senior High School boy did him the things he would actually have 
not have to begin by sweeping the floor. do the first day he goes to work tha: 
The next day the writer and an associate the duties to be performed in the som 
started out and visited six Senior High time distant future, about which 
School boys in industry and found that great, great majority only speculate 


/ 


one of the duties of five out of the six seldom seriously think? We have found 


boys was sweeping the floor. this to be the case in the Springfie] 

Should we not stress in our guidance Continuation School, where we hav 
courses the idea that advancement in in- found employment for as many as 
dustry is like going up a flight of stairs, thousand pupils in a year. 











My Vocational Guidebook 


By Rosert H. Ropcers and Harry S. BeELMAN 


Prepared for students between the ages of twelve and fifteen as a 


lefinite guide to ascertain their vocational interests and :ptitudes 

A complete outline designed to help boys and girls study themselves and study 
occupations in a most practical way. So arranged that a boy or a girl will learn what 
education and what experience is necessary to get into and to succeed in any occupa 
tion. Designed to show the personal traits, the abilities, and the preparation essential 
to advancement and promotion in the chosen vocation. Requires boys and girls t 
read literature concerning the occupation and to interview men and women who have 
been successful in a chosen vocation. 


Paper, 24 pages, 814 by 10% in. Price, 20 cents 


Become acquainted with this most practical guidebook. Write today for a copy on ten-days 
’ re 
prov 


1 Dept. V.G. 3 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO. ILL. 
342 Madison Ave. 66 E. South Water St. 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER 


SESSION 
JULY 7-AUGUST 16, 1930 


in Vocational and Educational 
Guidance 


Courses 


Harvard University offers the follow- 
ing courses in Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance for the Summer Session 
of 1930: 


SK1. The Principles and Practice of 
Vocational Guidance.—Dr. Franklin J. 
Keller, Principal, East Side Continua- 
tion School, New York City. Five times 
2 week, at 9. Tuition fee, $25. 

This course should ordinarily be one 
of the first courses taken in this field. 
It is especially designed for teachers and 
school administrators who are interested 
in knowing something of the modern 
movement for guidance, particularly in 
its relation to vocational progress. The 
course will deal with the common edu- 
cational problems such as choice of 
studies, choice of school and college, and 
will proceed to the consideration of 
vocational problems, both of the indi- 
vidual and of society as a whole. An 
attempt will be made to show how the 
elementary, junior high and high school 
can make use of the curriculum and 
other school and community activities, 
to enable the individual to gain useful 
experiences as a foundation for voca- 
tional decisions and to discover and try 
out his interests and abilities. Explora- 
tory and try-out courses in special and 
general shops, together with junior com- 
mercial training, will be discussed under 
this head. The development of classes 


for the study of occupational informa- 
tion will be outlined, with an explana- 
tion of the possibilities available in Eng- 
lish, geography, civics, and other sub- 
jects. The use of tests and rating sys- 
tems as an aid to the choice of vocations 
will be followed by a brief discussion of 
counseling and of false methods of guid- 
ance. Next will be discussed the voca- 
tional guidance which should accompany 
vocational education and various meth- 
ods by which children are aided in secur- 
ing work. Personnel management and 
employment supervision in industrial 
and commercial establishments will be 
treated as exemplifying the later steps 
in the vocational progress of an individ- 
ual. 

The course will offer many references 
to work in the field and a special effort 
will be made to aid in the solution of 
local problems as represented in the ex- 
perience of the members of the class. 


SK2. Counseling and the Adminis- 
tration of Vocational Guidance.—Dr 
Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools in charge of Research 
and Guidance, Providence. Five 
aweek, at 10. Tuition fee, $25. 

Personnel, counseling and orientation 
in the public schools; the application of 
educational and psychological measure- 
ments to problems of pupil adjustment 
and guidance; methods of pupil adjust- 
ment; types and methods of group guid- 
ance; the incident and technique of in- 
dividual counseling; the organization of 
guidance in the various school units; the 
organization problems of a department 
of guidance in a city school system. 


times 
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For counselors, deans, advisers, and 
directors of vocational guidance. SK2 
should ordinarily be preceded or accom- 
panied by SK1. 


SK7. Psychology and _ Vocational 
Adjustment. Tuition fee, $25. 
SK17. Testing Vocational A ptitudes. 


Tuition fee, $25. 

Five times a week, 10 to 12, with 
afternoon hours for individual practice 
to be arranged. Professor Clark L. Hull, 
Yale University, assisted by Dr. Griffith 
W. Williams, with the cooperation of 
local psychologists and personnel man- 
agers. 

Occupational success as related to 
personality, character, health, education, 
experience, intelligence, interests, apti- 
tudes, and specific abilities; applications 
of experimental psychology to occupa- 
tional analysis; research procedure in 
vocational selection, but with stress on a 
program of vocational guid- 
ance; laboratory practice in the tech- 
nique of deriving batteries of tests for 
special aptitudes and their objective and 
statistical validation; a certain amount 
of laboratory practice with vocational 
and other aptitude tests. 

For personnel directors, psychologists, 


scientific 


research workers, counselors, deans and 
others interested in guidance. 

This course may be taken as either a 
single or a double course. The first 
hour will ordinarily be devoted to lec- 
tures on vocational psychology and dis- 
cussion of assignments in Bingham and 
Freyd’s Procedures in Employment Psy- 
chology and Hull’s Aptitude Testing. 
Practical aids to individual diagnosis 
and counseling will be presented during 
the second hour. Laboratory practice in 
the use of standard tests of vocational 
interests, manual abilities, mechanical 
insight and specific occupational apti- 
tudes will be provided. A few students 
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will be permitted to secure their la 
tory practice as assistants in vocat 
testing laboratories of local indust; 
and institutions. 

Competent students may take either 
part of this course separately, but 
more theoretical portion (SK7) 
precede or accompany the laborat 
practice (SK17). The usual cours 


amination will be omitted in SK! 
Permission of the instructor to 
SK17 alone should be secured bei 


registration. SK7 should ordinarily 
preceded or accompanied by SK1 or 
equivalent. 

SK10. Occupational Information and 
Labor Problems.—Dr. Keller. Fi: 
times a week, at 11. Tuition fee, $25 

The central purpose of this cours: 
to enable one to secure, evaluate, or 
ganize, and use occupational informa- 
tion. The course will discuss the place 
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of vocational information in the servic 
which vocational guidance renders, th 
sources available, the training of 
investigator of occupations, the meth 
and practices in the securing and use 
information, and the various agencies 
involved in such investigation. The stu- 
dents, both as individuals and in groups, 
will make field investigations of business 
and industry as conducted by prominent 
concerns in the vicinity of Cambridg 
This will be done with a view to the in- 
dividual needs and special interests of 
the students. Special attention will be 
given to the presentation of such ma- 
terial through the media of classroom, 
library, counseling, and special class. 
Approximately one-third of the time 
will be devoted to the study of em- 
ployer-employee relationships covering 
such topics as unemployment, strikes 
lockouts, wages, hours, keeping peace in 
industry, cooperation, labor legislation, 
child labor, labor’s internal problems 
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women in and 


LIOLCs, 


industry 
rnational labor relations. 
SK10 should usually be 


! panied by SKI 


preceded or 


SA6. Education as Guidance Asso- 
ite Professor John M. Brewer. Five 
times a week, at 9. Tuition fee, $25 


This course is intended as a compre- 
hensive course to develop the guidance 
nt of will with 
ivior rather than knowledge or ideals 
as such, and with the development of 
self-guidance through school studies and 
activities and relationships outside the 


view. It deal be- 


school. 

[he following topics will indicate the 
scope of the course: guidance as related 
to instruction; guidance in common ac- 
tivities—school progress, home member- 
ship, citizenship, vocation, leisure and 
recreation, care of the person, religious 
life, and other relationships; guidance 
in attitudes—ethical, thoughtful, 
operative, healthful, cultural; the need 
for integrating 
and unifying all activities; the means 
and methods of guidance; the present 
studies of the school program, examined 
from the guidance viewpoint; additional 
studies necessary; methods of teaching; 
activities outside the program of studies 





cO- 


guidance: methods of 


tand outside the school. 

SK21. Seminary on Problems of Vo- 
As- 
sociate Professor Brewer and Dr. R. D. 
Allen. Five times a week, at 11. Tuéi- 
tion fee, $30. 

The purpose of this course is to en- 
able advanced students to work on spe- 


Ss ‘ ; 
cial problems which concern their own 


communities and their own professional 
interests. Class meetings are for the 
discussion of tentative reports, for the 
criticism of outlines and methods of at- 


tack, and for reports of progress. Each 
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student works on his own initiative but 
secures the criticism of his classmates 
and of the instructors. The preparation 
of outlines to be used in organizing or 
furthering vocational guidance or the 
preparation ol articles or theses or briefs 


will be the objectives of the course 
Students who have completed SK1 or 

SA6 may apply to the 

seminary. Early correspondence with 


Professor Brewer is invited. 


for admission 


SK101. IJndividual Re 
the guidance oO; 


search, 


an instructor. 


under 


Advanced students who wish t 
out a problem of their own choosing 
conferring occasionally with an instru 
tor, may, with the permission of the in- 
structor, enroll in this course. Tuition 
fee, $30. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Students are 
two courses for credit. 


permitted to enroll in 


The general practice at Harvard Uni 


; 


versity in the conduct of its courses is to 


combine the lecture and the discussion 
methods. Much of the material in this 
field is so new that it has not yet been 
put into written form. The instructor 


therefore, to expound some of 


is likely 


the principles involved in his subject 
and this exposition is often the starting 
point for a class discussion. ‘The out- 


side work of the students consists in gen- 
eral in reading, study, and the prepara- 
tion of outside assignments. Occasional 
visits may be arranged to exemplify the 
practice of vocational guidance. 

The publication Case Studies in Edu- 

Ginn 
and Company), and Cases in the Ad- 
ministration of Guidance (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company) will enable the classes 
method 


of instruction so successful in other de- 


cational and Vocational Guidance 


to make some use of the case 


partments in the university. 
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The library of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance is one of the best on 
this subject in the world. It contains 
current illustrative material in vertical 
files, and the collection of pamphlets and 
books is comprehensive. 

The Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
is the agency for the publication of The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, the offi- 
cial journal of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

Courses in Vocational Education are 
closely related to the work in Vocational 
Guidance and the following courses are 
offered for the 1930 Summer School. 


SH1. Principles of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Dr. Fred C. Smith. 

SH2. Principles of High School Com- 
mercial Education. Associate Professor 
Frederick G. Nichols. 

SH11. The Senior High School Com- 
mercial Curriculum. Mr. Ernest A. 
Zelliot, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

SH12. Organization and Supervision 
of Commercial Education. Associate 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols. 


SH13. The Junior High School Com- 
mercial Curriculum. Mr. Ernest A. 
Zelliot. 


Persons interested in these or other 
courses in the School may obtain fur- 
ther information by applying as follows: 


To the Director of the Summer School, 
University Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., for 

Announcement of the Summer School 


To the Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, for 

Typewritten outlines of any of the 
courses in guidance 

Information about work in guidance 
leading to degrees 
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Announcement of all courses in | 
cation 


The vocational guidance movemer 
began in Boston. The Vocation B 
of Boston was transferred to Harva 
1917 as the Bureau of Vocational G 
ance. In recent years the field of ¢ 
ance has been broadened to includ 
educational and vocational guidance ip 
all classes of schools and colleges. Be. 
cause of the early beginning of the y 
at Harvard and the steady develo; 
of a guidance technique, the Grad 
School of Education is able to offer 
ceptional opportunities for training 

In the 1925 summer session thi 
in guidance was increased, and tea 
in several American communities 
tered upon a program of three or 
summers’ instruction leading to 
service in the field of guidance and 
sonnel. The 1930 
work forward. Instructors of except 
ability are provided, and every effort 
will be made to help solve local 
lems. 

The Summer School is conducted as a 
joint enterprise of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences and the Graduate Sch 
of Education. The courses in Education 
offered by the Summer School corre- 
spond for the most part to courses 
offered during the academic year in the 


session Carri 


be counted by qualified students toward 
the degrees of Ed.M. and Ed.D. 
Properly qualified candidates may be 
recommended for the Ed.M. on the basis 
of courses in Education pursued solely 
in the Summer School. For a catalogue 
giving information about the Ed.M., ap- 
ply to the Registrar of the Graduat 
School of Education, Lawrence Hal! 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Beginning with September, 1927, 4 
two-year program of studies for thq 
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Master’s degree was inaugurated. In- 
formation about this program may be 
tained from the Dean, Graduate 
School of Education 
CONSULTANT ON CAREERS 
AT HARVARD COLLEGE 
Augustus L. Putnam, ’20, has been 


inted to a post newly created in the 
llege and designated by a new 
world. The title is in- 
Consultant on 


hame 


the academit 
us and felicitous— 


Careers.” It might have been preten- 
tious—as, “Director of Personnel’’—or 
too definite in its commitments—as, 
Vocational Adviser’’—or vague in its 
plications—as, “Secretary for Voca- 
nal Guidance The new name fits 
new post modestly and precisely but 


without unduly limiting the scope of the 


Mr. Putnam, who maintains his office 
n Wadsworth House, will do what he 
in to help the students who turn to him 
He is not 
but 


voluntarily for consultation. 
director or even a guide or adviser, 
i consultant. He a placement 
ficer, concerned to get the student 
tarted in the world, but one whose main 
task is to help the student pick the path 
on which he shall later try to his 
feet. Mr. Putnam is there to make ca- 
reers as Clear before the eyes of under- 
graduates as the limitations of available 
information will permit. By contrasting 
ne career with another, narrowing the 
comparing returns, demands, 
qualifications, opportunities, and the 
state of the market for candidates, and 
referring the student to other advisers 
and to books or pamphlets, Mr. Putnam 
can do much to make vocational adjust- 
ment easier and more profitable. It isa 
task that needs doing. Mr. Putnam is 
admirably fitted, by temperament, ex- 
perience, attitude, and ability, to do it. 
He is working in close and harmonious 


is not 


f 


set 


choice, 





cooperation with the Alumni Placement 
Service, under its new Director, James 
F. Dwinell, ‘02, and its Assistant Direc- 
tor, Donald H. Moyer, ’27. The Dean’s 
Office and the Student Employment 
Office, under Walker W. Daly, ’14, are in 
intimate touch with the Placement Serv- 
ice and with Mr It is hard to 
see how the business of helping students 
in Harvard College to 
and get started in their 
better 
hands. 

There is great 
fuller information ab 


Putnam. 
{ he ose careers 
could be 


better 


work 
organized or put into 


need, to be sure tor 


selves, and for research in half a dozen 
different directions, economi ial 
psychological. No group of men, how- 
ever devoted or intelligent, can make 
over the human material tl resents 


itself or the world into which it must 


somehow Guidance must ulti 
mately be self ida just as educa 
tion must ultimately be self-educat 
Harvard is not, at the moment en 
te! t res 


nating field of personne 


ment Service and the Consultant on Ca- 
reers must do what they can w the 
actual cases that come to them, using 
mainly common sense, sympathy, and 


mother wit. It is a great satisfaction to 
those 
that Harvard is 
counsel 
problems of vocational chi 
already solved. Now the field is divi 


as it should be divided: the ¢ 


who have labored in this cause 
at last pre 


help to 


pared t rive 


and students whose 
not 


led 


nieve a» 


nice ire 


sumes the cost of consultation, the alum- 


ni support the work of placement; and 
the two phases of what is after all a 
single undertaking are closely united in 
the hands of a competent and coopera- 
tive group of workers. The outlook is 
so promising that Harvard men every- 
where should rejoice, be content not to 


ask miracles, and stand ready to help 
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whenever they can.—Harvard Alumni 


Bulletin, Feb. 6, 1930. 
BETTER HOMES DEPEND UPON 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE SAYS 
PROFESSOR BREWER 


“Good 
enough for us to 
hope for the best,’ says John M. Brewer 
of Harvard University, appealing for 
educational guidance in home member- 
ship, in the November Journal of the 
National Education Association. 

Professor Brewer criticises the schools 
for offering the “pitifully inadequate 
work in cooking and sewing for girls” 
and for using the alibi that home mem- 
bership guidance should be the task of 
parents. He points out that the situa- 
tion is complicated by all sorts of false 


homes are not numerous 


rest on our laurels and 


guidance and propaganda. 

“There is, for example, a hidden and 
insidious propaganda frequently directed 
at girls, that they should above all 
marry, that they can be neither happy 
nor normal without marriage, and that 
almost any marriage is better than none. 
In spite of the large number of happy, 
useful people who are single, this no- 
tion takes hold of the minds of young 
people, particularly girls, and its bad 
effect is not abated by the character of 
the novels, and motion 
pictures. 

“Another propaganda in regard to 
marriage is that it is chiefly concerned 
with sex. On the contrary it is a part- 
nership of work, planning, compromise, 
recreation, financing, and living to- 
gether.” 

Professor Brewer cites successful ex- 
amples of good guidance by intelligent 
parents and friends of boys and girls in 
other activities, and outlines a plan for 
guiding students, first as children in the 
home, and second as parents who will 


short stories, 
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some day carry the responsibility 
home. Among the requirements for such 
guidance he recommends a 
of teachers to study the proble: 
teacher-sponsor to work in cooperat 
with the parents, classes for the stu 
the technical knowledge of home 
bership, and individual counseling ¢ 
ing out of the activities of the class 


Committee 


the school. 


THE CASE METHOD AT HARVARD 

Further experimentation with 
case method for work in the preparat 
of vocational counselors has resulted in 
a slight simplification in the method 
used. Two books of cases, one dealing 
with individuals in need of counseling 
and the other with administrative plans 
have been published. It has been fi 
advisable in the preparation of cas 
ports to consider the possible alterna- 
tives and from a study of these to work 
out a tentative recommendation. 

Under this plan the case report 
low this outline: (1) A statement of th 
two or more chief alternatives which 
(or were) possible as next steps in 
case; (2) an analysis of each alter: 
tive, setting forth the arguments pri 
con; (3) the recommended next ste} 
preferred alternative, with reasons 

The report of the Division of Vi 
tional and Extension Education of the 
University of the State of New York for 
the school year ending July, 1928, cor 
tains a few pages on progress of edu 
tional and vocational guidance. Accord- 
ing to a recent study the returns ind 
cated that 85 per cent of the junior high 
schools consider guidance as an impor- 
tant element in the program. Ninety) 


to curriculum, occupational, educationa! 
and college opportunities. 
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NSELING THE COLLEGE STU- ness and, as here, get mething dk 
iT. A Study with Special Reterenc: needs to be dome George Fullerton | 

e Liberal Arts College for Women 

Helen D. Bragdor Cambridge, The 500 CRIMINAL CAREERS. By Sh 
rvard University Press, 1929 Price, Glueck and Elear 
0) Foreword Richar ( Cabot New 








ARD The chief value of Miss Bragdon’s 0k 
it it quite proves the fact—valuable in This excellent k is largel stud 
1y of argument to the champions otf the State Reformatory in Concord, Ma 
I T ince, wl les« me t the pt wl ) still C S ts | i \ 50 4 
oppose it—that machinery for com studies, as its title might suggest t 
nt college student unseling diminishes th an analytical and statistical study of t 
onfusing and overlapping of most ot ngs based upot ‘ 
ng | the problems which heretotore have aris thad 
to mock bot! stude und ege adn tra- ‘ i 
wee et like. The author selects the « eling 1 t mi t 
Nal perhaps the most vital single featur the t 
guidance, and shows that its chiet tur movement and the t 
m is that of a central agency by means ot tory t t 
ch manifold problems are practically é t ( 
erna evaluated and solved In the book we hav pri t t 
arest approach—certainly in lleg Chapter 4 t t 
nce literature—to proving that the 1 then tollow 1m successior ipters or 
W itself actually has a considerabl ! of tl ami] é il 
rrantable technique It is refreshing | ground, criminal experience fore ntet 
ne upon this after being told in one direc characteristics of the t 
and another that interviewing 1s, aiter to the Reformatory, parol 
only a giit to tl person successtully parole history This tollow-up inv 
ticing it. One might as well claim teach is then extended t 
PT ind surgery a giit! leisure habits, vocational t 
he author seems to find that the neces crimes mmitted Phet 
for guidance in college is simply educa- worked out, drawn from t 
nal for the most part. In a sense this for the predictabilit f su 
limits the book’s usefulness; yet the part and post-parole life, and finall 
guidance which the writer professes t comments on the w t 
treat is worked out so completely, that n by former inmates 
-[ criticism on this score need really be mad Any teacher who t the 
f the And it is yet to be proven that educational ing its duty should rea ; 
- | guidance is not what the college student most his disillusionment 
k needs, From the standpoimt of \ 
General backgrounds of counseling prob ar the particular interest of the 
luca ke ms are reviewed. The distribution of con its proot th it go d vork habit 
litions in which counseling problems appear experie1 have a et 
Col is very fully treated. The elements usually later success than in t t 


il liscoverable only upon interviewing ar studied, such as good family life, good | 
h h clearly shown. The book is eminently prac hahits, afhliatior wit! irches und tl 





ical. Here we have much genuine matter ich ‘environmental influence Furt 
IpOI-} which we have been looking for. It must hook clearly shows t need for vocat 
inetv | be confessed that some of our books on guid- guidance, both as a preventive to crime ar 
oardy ance appear to be by persons who know only as an agency of retorn A well-informed 
5° w to write or think they do, and who hail stud nt of vocational guidance has recently 


O! the field simply as one that may be written een appointed to the Con rd Reformatory, 
about. It is cheering to see an author who und it is hoped, witl the backing which this 
is more blest with a subject than with skill book ‘will give and necessary — yn and 


+ I 


f phrase, who sets purpose above punctilious- support, that the work of vocati guidar 
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in the reformatory and in similar institutions ployer f important firms repres: 
? r ‘4 rT | \ 4 . ~ . ~ | 

may take a re p i ward J M. B fields ee The effect is as tl 
went into the ofhices of such con 


“SECRETARIAL PROCEDURE.” By asked the secretary in each case, “\W 
Stella S. Center and Max J. Herzberg. you do every day?” His duties ar P 
The Ronald Press Company, New York, meticulously. each routine rou de 
1929. 401 pp. Price, $3.25 some specimen situations cited. In « le 

a few examples of the letters a ss 
rhe authors of this book, which might such a position must write are repr ribe 

well be called a textbook because of the au- Part II is called “Secretarial Fs j 

thority and sc pe or its statements, are both Chapters discussing desirable traits 

instructors of English. Miss Center is head sonality, the evaluation of the sect more ¢ 
of that department at the Walton Junior- position, letter writing, and office ; 








Senior High School, New York, and in- are included: and the familiar dev y 
structor in secretarial correspondence in the producing letters of well-known 1 t be 
Extension Department of Columbia Univer- their excellence of style forms anotl t 


sity; and Mr. Herzberg is instructor in Eng- ter. The most valuable chapters in t 
lish of the Rutgers University Extension tion are those called, “Other Kind NTs , ha 
Division ~ Head of the Department of ing,” “The Secretary’s Encyclope rtal 
English of Central High School, Newark, ful Information,” and the “Techniqu Get me 























New Jersey [hey have published in com- ting a Position.” he first cover r 
pact and practical form what must be the ports, digests, memoranda, etc., 
answers to many questions asked them by secretary may have to get into forn 
their students for his employer from dictat 
l student preparing himsel lor business whi I he may have t write ! making 
will cast at least a speculative glance at the Clear and minute directions are gi 
wide and fertile field of secretarial work. If physical make-up of such writing . 
it interests hin e will ask, “What is the ples are given. Proofreading is als Uder 
intelligent secretary to expect of his job? in this chapter. A chapter t or 
What may his employer reasonably expect grateful secretary might cling - 
There are many books g loes to his Thesaurus wou Id be that Wh 
with the general technique of the secretary Secretary’s Encyclopedia Not o1 trying 
and describing the tasks he may be called punctuation rules, forms of address What 1 
upon to d But each secretarial position tions, etc., covered, but priceless he wor 
differs from another as the personality of one for finding facts are given. One ne ¥ 
employer and his kind of business differs teresting but sometimes disconcertit acation 
from that of another, and an abstract de acteristics of a secretarial job is t 
I nis apt t to give 1 well-rounded nstant 1 rmat n such widel i 
— ecretarial duties. A secretary subjects as the rate nana < ; => 
might be hapy nd successful wit neth- in the United States ra giv : 
ulica Mr White 1 urniture dealer whk best uiwa connections etwer at ¢ 
LIK¢ eep the detail 1S isiness under New Yor ind Unicag whether —— 
pretty close supervision, and a fail with itely well-known person is married ar por aee 
brilliant Mr. Black, a lawyer who is likely many children he has, who the pr § OOK 
not to appear at his office until late in the Ecuador is, and what are the b Ry 
uiternoon, with the expectation that his sec- books on psychology. All these quest if mate 
retary will have the day’s work lined up and as simple as the asking if one consul “a 
ready for his eye, and that he will, moreover, list of reference volumes—dictionari ‘ a 





be resigned t waiting for his chief’s dicta- books, indexes, atlases, and encyclo 


tion, which may begin at four-thirty and con- appended to this chapter. 
tinue until far into the evening The last chapter, “Getting a Posit 
The authors get around this difficulty quite gives excellent advice on this difficult 
geniously by the general plan of their dure and cites hel pful instances. Th ‘ 
book. Part I, “Secretarial Situations,” de- cessful “campaign” of one applicant —— 
scribes chapter by chapter the duties of a sketched step by step, from his first letter Counse 
secretary in a given field, such widel} differ- to the follow-up of the final interview t similar 
ing but typical organizations as a public util- got him the job. 4 other 
ity company, an insurance company, a bank, In short, this book discusses secretat ss 
a department store, an import and export’ work ina dignified, professional, and exce« ments 
house, a law office, and a travel bureau. ingly practical way. It is written not for t cial ae 
These are covered by fifteen chapters, each casual stenographer, but for those with back ’ “ 
dealing with a separate business or profes- ground, education, and personality wu 
sion. The material has been compiled from which to build their technical equipment 
information given by secretaries and em- attempts to show the secretary’s work 
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ment 
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d neither n nizes nor magni 
portance. Indec n the matter- 
its ol specinc secretarial } the 
s apt to be too much impressed, per 

the dry routine which 1s an ines- 
part f a secretary’ That ts 
uld € tor wi tt \ sh t 

F e is the bedrock 7 vi i secre 
t n i give ld 
The picturesque, the unusual 
re orful aspects which go 
while position, are the products of per 
ty and special situations, and should 
illowed to outweigh the typical and 
ted teatures 
uote the authors, “All (secretaries) 
ave positions of resp 
€ ave some the < 
toward their w whe 
f 1 work 
better, they 
hile they are doing 
ree mmended as a us 
C viewpoint effective 
SOCIAL WORKER. By Louise C 
lencrantz New York, Harper nd 
Brothers, 1929 Price, $2.5 


trying to accomplish? What does he do 
What is the content of his job? How does 
he work What does he bring to |} job 
way of personality, knowledge, skill, ed- 
ation, training? What is hi mpensa 
Under what conditions does he work? 

are the questions the author answers in 

the first of the Job Analysis Series of the 

Assoc + S W orke 

it the task is accomplished with a high 

€ of competence assured by the ex 

ence d reputati ( the ; The 
SI a piece of special pleading, or a 

rary exposition of the n socia 

t, or even a recital ( lishments 
the field. It is a workr e attempt to 
efine the scope of a ind the qualifica 

ns of the person wh fill t 


nai and voca- 
‘t that many ¢ 

whom the counselor is guid 
contact with a social 
techniques of the 


The interest 
tional counselor 
the individuals 
ng will also be in 
worker, and also that the 
counselor and the social worker are often 
similar. They can learn much from each 
other. This becomes immediately apparent 
upon consideration of the kinds of adjust- 
ments which have to be made in family so- 
cial work. To cite a few: 

“Securing temporary or regular employ- 
ment, incréase in wages, change of employ- 
ment, vocational training, occupational 
therapy or sheltered employment. 

“In the case of a person who has become 
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ihe visitor t 
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work 

‘Wor - wie 
‘Arrangement é 

und treatment at a healt nte | 

DY a private phy tist 

cian. . - 

I have often 1 und ocial w 
sympathy with the eftort t the 
pecially when it concer I 
school The attitude has beer 
instruction ikes it harder 
jobs for boys and girls in the 
assisting. It cannot be much § 
the other hand, teacher ften | - 
cial workers i hars nd heartle 
dealings with the rtunate H 
upon becoming acquainted with 
lems of each other and upon re 
they both were iit g at t 
from different angle bot l 
and teacher become fascinated 
others’ problems and there 1 rt 
cooperation in working for the “ 
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WANTED 


to organize adult education projects and 
to install in public schools and colleges a 
single, unified routine providing t 
Vocational Guidance: 
( sey wd Educ 
f-Management 
G od Manner 
Wise Choice f Vocation 
Placement Specifications 
THE OTT SYSTEM OF CHAR- 
ACTER GRADING 
proves its value by meeting these objec- 


tives 
Permanent 
vided for. Constant 
reward for effort 
permanent life work in 
why not you? 
Educational backgr 


work and territory are pro 
idvancement is your 
Others are finding 
these services— 


und and good char- 











acter are necessary. Give detailed per- 
sonal history in first letter 
EDUCATIONAL 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
Ithaca, New York 
and girls. Recently the c msiderati nm of a 


both chil- 
ontinuation 


tamily, 
Side ( 


boy and a girl in the same 
dren attending the East 

School, brought to light the tact that at one 
time or another the family had had contact 
with twenty-six different social agencies. A 
conference of counselors and representatives 
of these agencies quickly brought to the con- 
sciousness of all the necessity not only for 
cooperation but for a sympathetic under- 
standing of each other's So it may 
well be for all counselors. 

Miss Odencrantz’s book should be of value 
not only to counselors, visiting teachers, and 
all those who make contact with the home 
and the job, but it should open the eyes of 
the school administrator who too often not 
only lacks contact with the environmental 
factors in the child’s life, but does not know 
the child himself—Franklin J. Keller, Prin- 
cipal, East Side Continuation School, New 
York City. 


jobs. 


WHOLESOME MARRIA AG E. By Ernest 
R. Groves and Gladys Hoagland Groves. 
Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1927 


This volume serves admirably as a text for 
the kind of information which should be giv- 
en as guidance for home life, of which Dr. 
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Brews as recently writt 
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estimate the effect of the book upon t 
contemplating marriage as it is to realize 
effects upon himself—or hersel (Ir 


it should be incumbent upon the reviey 
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the criticism, describe his connubial 
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the tenets of the book. Or conversely. | 
vice versa.) However, making all allow 
ances for the subjective element, it w 
seem fairly certain that a whole-hearted at 
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prehensive specifications ts in book does not include an adequate 
the way of equipment. of the place of the general shop in 

The book is one of the best on the philos- plete program of vocational guidance r 
ophy and desirable procedure in industrial relation of the practical arts to v t 
arts. There is a good atment of the ac- edu n 
tual exploratory or tryout courses, and of This book is one of the best of the 
the possibilities in the class in occupations. tant and growing literature on 
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Perhaps not enough 
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real understanding and appreciation of what provides is an indispensable part 
is being done in vocational guidance tional guidance.—J. M. B. 
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—_——_—_—__—— A PERSONNEL STU DY OF DEANS 


SHOP. By Louis V. 
D. Stoddard. Peoria, 
Arts Press, 1929. 


THE GENERAL 
Newkirk and George 
Illinois, The Manual 


OF GIRLS 
Sarah M. 
Bureau of 
Columbia University, 
This book, by the efficient staff con 
with the training of deans of women 
deans of girls at Teachers College, ( 


IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
Sturtevant and 
Publications, Teachers Coll 
: New York, 1929 

It was inevitable that the good and neces- 
sary experiments with the general shop 
should soon be written up, and these two men 
have done it. The book includes a discussion 
of the need for and advantages of the general constitutes a statistical survey of what 
shop, the organization and content, teaching now being done with deans of girls in 
devices, management devices, equipment, plan. schools. The book begins appropr 


and arrangement, organizing and teaching, with a statement of the problem and 
tests and measurements, curriculum con- discusses the extent of the position, th 
struction, and the preparation of the teacher perience, training, salaries, duties and 


sions of 


for the general shop. The illustrations and 
diagrams are particularly valuable, and 
enough detailed information about equipment 


work, and the relationship 
dean to other educational workers, and g 
many statements from deans about 1 
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is given to serve as guide for any school sys- 
tem ready to introduce the general shop. The 
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There is a case study of the work of the d 
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University of Chicago Press, 1929 

This book is an activity stud f the work 
an important executiv t in a sta 

tistical study of frequency of activities 

nking by importan 1 classification by 
ficulty of learning and judgment which 


tivities require « t l rati ind 
mposite score indicating w activities 
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There is little discussion of the impor- 
tance in occupational life, or religious life 
either for that matter, of the Y. M. C. A 
secretary, and almost no attempt made t 
licate the technical knowledge and jol 
wisdom required of the executive secretary. 
One judges from t Foreword and In- 
troduction that the study was made chiefly as 
an illustration of the job analysis method 
rather than by persons chiefly interested i 
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Among the conclusions reached 
study are: (1) that the fluctuations in de- 
mand for labor in all areas were strikingly 
similar; (2) that in busy periods the adver- 
tising for women increased more sharply 
than that for men; (3) that help-wanted ad- 
vertising has undergone a complete change 
in the seven-year period, the advertising for 
unskilled labor decreasing to only one-fourth 
of the amount of 1923. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WORK- 


ER IN NEW YORK. 
lic Educational Opportunities 
trial Workers in New York State. 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, 1928. 


A Survey of Pub- 
for Indus- 
Na- 
Inc., 


This book is a sample of what should be 
done in every state. It is issued by a pri- 
vate organization, but much of the material 
was furnished by the office for vocational 
education in the state department. 

The book gives first the general occupa- 
tional opportunities in New York State, the 
vocational education tendencies in public ed- 
ucation, the different kinds of educational 
and industrial service available in the state, 
and the actual variety of vocational courses. 


in the 


There is also a very interesting comparison 


of educational conditions in New York State 
with several other important and competing 


states in industrial affairs. 
reierences to 


There are several 
vocational guidance. It is just 
such a book as this very state should have, 
and all of the information furnished is val- 
uable in educational and vocational guid- 
ance. 

A PERSONNEL STUDY OF WOMEN 
DEANS IN CQLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES. By Jane Louise Jones. 
Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 326. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1928. 


This is a general review of the profes- 
sion of women deans in colleges and univer- 
sities. The chaper titles deal with statistics 
on the number and functions of deans, their 
educational histories, academic rank, teach- 
ing work, previous experience, salary, social 
relationships, analysis of duties, the day's 
work, vocational guidance, and professional 
training. There is also a bibliography and a 
directory of colleges and universities with 
women deans. 





